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Lawlessness and the Schools. 


During the past year the educational council of the 
Colorado Teachers’ Association has been investigating 
the lack of regard for law and order in relation to the 
publie schools. The following report contains its con- 
clusions: 

The Educational Council of Colorado, after careful 
inquiry during the past year into existing conditions in 
schools and colleges thruout the country as regards 
decorous conduct and obedience to law among pupils and 
students both in and out of school, regrets to affirm as 
its deliberate opinion that these conditions, at least in 
many localities and institutions both in Colorado and 
elsewhere, are such as to call for the serious considera- 
tion of all thoughtful citizens. 

This opinion is founded upon disgraceful occurrences 
which ara alarmingly frequent and of which the follow- 
ing are typical illustrations: 

1. The organization in all grades of schools from the 
elementary school to the college, of “strikes,” so called, 
to compel those in authority to grant vacations, lengthen 
recesses, discharge or reinstate teachers, remit the pun- 
ishment of fellow students who are under discipline for 
committing serious offences; thus often paralyzing, in 
whole or in part, the work of the schools. 

2. The treatment of school and parental authority 
with insolence and contempt when it is opposed to the 
carrying out of student ideas of “fun” or whims born of 
the mob spirit. 

3. Riotous conduct on the street, in public convey- 
ances, theaters, public halls, and other public places in 
utter disregard of the rights of others and of the refine- 
ments of demeanor that should characterize ladies and 
gentlemen, apparently under the assumption that 
membership in educational institutions justifies such 
conduct. 

4, Deliberate insults to teachers and others in author- 
ity under circumstances which, if tolerated, render it 
practically impossible to exercise discipline or maintain 
authority. 

5. Class contests which cripple, temporarily at least, 
the work of the school, and lead to the invasion of 
private dwellings, the destruction of public and private 
property, thus entailing not only pecuniary loss upon the 
community but also irreparable loss of time upon 
students and teachers. 

6. Serious bodily injuries and even death, resulting 
from hazing, fraternity initiations, and class fights. 

7. The subordination of everything else by students 
and too often by instructors to the preparation for ath- 
letic contests, thus making a business of athletics to the 
detriment of true ideals of sport. 

The frequency of such occurrences fully justifies 
grave apprehension lest the schools, instrumentalities 
which exist at the expense of the state for the purpose 
of protecting the state by training for intelligent pa- 
triotic citizenship, may become rather a menace to the 
state by bringing together large numbers of impulsive, 
irresponsible young people under conditions favorable to 
manifestations of mob spirit and without restraints 
sufficient to prevent or control such manifestations. 

While society cannot expect immunity from youthful 
indiscretion, lawlessness and crime, the school and col- 
lege should ever stand firmly for order, reverence for, 





and obedience to law, and, tho ephemeral disturbances 
may cause annoyance and even apprehension, the tide 
of sentiment among educators should ever set strongly 
toward higher standards of conduct and social service. 

The oft-repeated plea that “boys will be boys” and 
that ‘young people ought to be allowed to have a good 
time,” is not worthy of a moment’s serious consideration 
when offered in extenuation of such acts as those enu- 
merated. We deplore the sentiment that seems to have 
gained so strong a hold upon some minds that dissipation, 
rowdyism, and lawlessness are essential to the happiness 
of young people or that they add anything to their real 
enjoyment; and it is with a view to making their school 
life more truly happy that we appeal to parents and 
teachers generally to give their fullest co-operation to 
all efforts to eliminate these evils from student life. 

There is no more important function of school and 
home training than to teach obedience to law and re- 
spect for lawful authority, without which popular govern- 
ment cannot long endure, and when our young citizens 
imbibe the notion in any way that deliberate violation of 
either school law or civil law is a matter to be treated 
lightly, there is cause for grave apprehension. It is un- 
patriotic and un-American to allow a school boy to sup- 
pose that what the law justly characterizes as a crime is 
only a harmless prank when committed by himself, yet 
it is only too evident that laxity of school and home 
discipline is producing just this impression upon the 
youth of this age and generation. 

We are convinced that the conditions which we have 
enumerated are due in large measure to dangerous ex- 
cesses in the encouragement of class spirit, athletic con- 
tests, and social pleasures. Such recreations are un- 
doubtedly good and wholesome when kept within reason- 
able bounds, but it does not follow that they can be 
given a free rein without bringing serious results. There 
should be the fullest co-operation between the home and 
the school in an earnest effort tu put them upon a proper 
basis as valuable auxiliaries to educational work instead 
of permitting them to overshadow more important 
matters. 

We earnestly appeal to directors and boards of con- 
trol in all classes of schools to strengthen the hands 
of those who are in direct charge of the management and 
discipline, both by effective legislation against lawless 
acts and by firm support in the enforcement of such 
legislation. With special earnestness do we address this 
appeal to boards of control in the higher institutions, 
for it appears that one of the chief incentives to lawless- 
ness in elementary and secondary schools is the example 
set by students in the higher institutions. 

We earnestly appeal to the representatives of the 
press to aid the cause of education by giving fair and 
uncolored accounts of lawless and rebellious conduct 
on the part of pupils and students, and by refusing to 
represent the perpetrators of lawless deeds as heroes or 
martyrs, or by entirely ignoring such occurrences. We 
also urge that careful supervision be exercised over 
school and college papers with regard to such accounts. 

We express our gratitude to those courts which have 
co-operated with other educational agencies in convincing 
children and youth that any misdemeanor or crime will 
meet with the punishment it deserves and that pupils in 
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the public schools are amenable to the law to the same 
extent as other citizens. We deem it a wrong both to 
society and to young offenders themselves to allow them 
.to assume that they are privileged characters and may 
trample the laws of their country under their feet with 
impunity, when they should be made to understand that 
a crime is a crime whether committed by a school boy or 
by some one else. We feel it would be a serious error 
for any court to discharge an incipient criminal without 
an attempt to impress him with the seriousness of his 
offense. 

Fully realizing that the home, the school, the press, 
and the courts have individually done all they could do 
to aid in suppressing lawlessness among young people, 
we believe that existing conditions demand the energetic 
co-operation of all these agencies. 


PIN 
Some Experiences. 
By E. R. 


When I used to look at the teacher in my childhood 
days it never occurred to me that she was human, or that 
any of the naughtiness of which I was guilty really caused 
her any trouble or anxiety. I never thought she lived on 
this earth, except when she chose. I thought she just 
vanished -after school time to heaven, or somewhere far 
beyond the reach of mortal. If I saw a teacher on Sat- 
urday or Sunday I considered it a mystery. In fact, I 
went to prayer-meeting regularly for more than a year, 
after seeing there one of those remarkable beings, on the 
chance of being permitted just to look at her. Occasion- 
ally she was there. I afterwards found that she belonged 
to another church while her sister belonged to ours, which 
probably accounted for my frequent disappointments. It 
never occurred to me to speak to her, altho she was my 
teacher, but, seating myself in the farthest corner from 
her, I just enjoyed myself in being in the same room. 

When I became a teacher myself I knew I was not a 
remarkable being, and I suppose the lingering memory of 
my early impressions led me to think myself something 
of a fraud in joining that august sisterhood. Fear of 
being found out, perhaps, kept me from telling my trou- 
bles. I hoped, in time, to make myself worthy of my fel- 
low workmen. 

Lectures on the Art of Teaching sent me home with 
my heart in my boots, envying the men who peacefully 
- earned their living cracking rocks on the street. Anyone 

can crack rock. 

Hours and hours I spent in enthusiastically preparing 
lessons, only to have the confident hope that now success 
was assured shattered. Often the more time and thought 
I gave to the presentation of a subject the more disap- 
pointing the result, while sometimes, by a happy accident, 
a lesson totally different from that I had planned seemed 
to be evolved and hold the children, as nothing I had 
planned ever did. This was discouraging; but in time I 
learned a few lessons myself. 

As the little children’s attention could not be held 
long to the same subject it seemed wise to seize the cen- 
tral thought before their attention wandered, rather than 
to lead too slowly to the point by logical steps, which 
probably only broke the shock, instead of impressing the 
thought on their minds. After landing triumphantly on 
the main thought it was comparatively easy to have the 
children draw some deductions from it. Perhaps we 
purse some subjectsto the bitter end to the utter weari- 
ness of our victims. It is not impossible to be too thoro. 
We know that we do not wait until we never make a mis- 
take in addition, for instance, before going on with sub- 
traction, and, as we learn to subtract, so we strengthen 

-our power of adding. 

Sometimes parts of the early course exhaust patience 
and the child in vain, when, if these are left until later, 
they are grasped without difficulty. Why not select that 
part which is necessary for what follows, leaving the dif- 
ee if these are not absolutely necessary, until 
ater? 
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Again, no matter how much time or pains we may give 
to the preparation of the lesson, there will be some chil- 
dren who will apparently gain nothing from it. I say, 
apparently, because we cannot always tell from a child’s 
appearance what he is getting. Here is where those who 
have children among their intimate acquaintances, or in 
their families, have the advantage. Our pupils nearly 
always seem to us older than they really are, and we 
may sometimes find the cause of our disappointments by 
comparing our pupils with our acquaintances of the same 
age. Our pupils are often very successful in hiding from 
us their real sentiments ; while children, who know us at 
home, and are not awe-stricken, let us see them as they 
are. 

Besides those who seem to gain nothing, there will be 
certain children who really do gain nothing. Wecannot 
make brains, and there are probably among the pupils of 
each grade those who reach the limit of their capacity in 
that grade. So that, while we ought to do the best we can 
for them, we need not be unduly cast down if we find 
every effort vain. 

The preparation we have made, which sometimes we 
cannot use, or which seems partially, and sometimes, 
wholly unsuccessful, is it then worthless? Shall we 
trust to the inspiration of the moment? Our use of the 
preparation we have made may only be untimely. At 
another season it may be just what the class needs. The 
inspiration of the moment may only be trusted when we 
are saturated, so to speak, with our subject, so that our 
conscious attention may be given to seeking to find what 
the pupil’s point of view is. 

It is far more difficult to prepare a lesson for small 
children than for larger ones,—partly, perhaps, because 
so many of the hopelessly incompetent fall out before 
reaching the upper grades; partly, because the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary is so limited that it is difficult to put 
things in such a way that they may be understood, and 
partly, perhaps, for the same reason that it is impossible 
to cut cork by machine—the instrument to shape the 
yielding, elastic material must be sharpened every sec- 
ond. 

I suppose, however, it is the moral aspect of the ques- 
tion that really disturbs a conscientious teacher most. 
There was only one Teacher who could give his pupils 
that new heart which alone can compel right action, and 
without which no system of morals:can be depended 
upon. But, after a teacher has made of herself the best 
and purest of which she is capable, altho she cannot 
reach her ideal, and altho her pupils are far from being 
what she could wish from a moral standpoint—she can 
remember that the reward of service offered by the divine 
Teacher is not to the successful, but to the faithful ser- 
vant. 

The responsibility of the child’s education is not hers 
alone. If the home, the church, and the press fail in 
their duty she is not responsible for their part. There 
are some things she car.not do. She cannot teach reli- 
gion in the public schools, and rightly so. The home and 
church must attend to that, and, if the press, by infidel 
teaching, by pandering to the depraved taste that desires 
the details of the murders, the suicides, and other hor- 
rors, causes these little ones to offend, ‘Woe be unto 
| Shed 

A horrible murder was committed in this neighbor- 
hood and the papers were filled with the shocking de- 
tails. One of our kindergarten teachers, being called 
from the room for a few minutes, told the children to 
make something for her with their clay while she was 
gone. When she returned they presented her with a 
choice array of headless women, satchels, and coffins, all 
of which had figured prominently in the case. 

While there is no doubt that the pupil, to a certain ¢x- 
tent, reflects the teacher, my own observation seems to 
show that it is in minor details rather than in habit of 
thought. Perhaps this would not be true if the child 
had the same teacher thruout its school life. Probably 
not. The little child, at least, does not see us as we are, 


but thru the mist of his illusions we loom bigger, better, 
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and stronger,— sometimes even more beautiful than we 
are. David Copperfield is not the only child who consid- 
ers his mother—or his teacher—and Peggoty equally 
beautiful, but in a different style. It fsllows, I suppose, 
that to the pupil who does not like the teacher, she also 
looks meaner and uglier than she really is; but however 
that may be, she is the embodiment of authority. The 
majority of children recognize the justice of punishment 
for wrong doing, however they may dislike its infliction. 

If we please them our approval seems a matter of su- 
preme importance, and our achievements, seen thru their 
eyes, undergo marvelous transformations sometimes. 

Several years ago, when practicing some vocal exer- 
cises to strengthen my voice, I naturally did not want an 
audience. My sister, to tease me, brought into the room 
a little friend, saying: “Here’s Amy. She’s come to 
hear you sing.” 

“ All right, Amy,” I said; “sit down in that chair and 
I’ll sing you a lovely song.” 

So, to the inspiring syllable “ba” I sang the scale. 

Turning for applause I saw the child’s eyes swimming 
in tears, and a little voice asked: “ Don’t you like me any 
more?” 

Now, I believe I could have defied any “grown-up” to 
hear any irritation in my voice. I myself had no idea it 
was there, but she heard it. 

Presently she asked me to sing heranother song. This 
time I regaled her with some prolonged notes. It was a 
feeble effort, but not so to the child, as you will see. My 
father was trying some experiments with compressed air, 
and, a few days after this concert, some air, escaping 
thru a small pipe, made a long, clear, beautiful note, 
about six times as loud as any human being could pro- 
duce. The rest of the family were much startled, but Amy 
was cool. She looked under the table and behind the 
doors to see where I was hidden, and said: “That’s 
Elsie.” 

Another trait no less wonderful is the confidence many 
children keep in their fellow-men—sometimes years be- 
yond their school life. Surrounded as they are by peo- 





ple who seem to act on Mark Twain’s principle that 
‘Truth is precious, therefore, we’d better be economical 
with it,” it is no less strange than providential that they 
-_— keep a trait which, in a large measure, protects 
them. 

These things being true our words and acts have a 
weight which does not properly belong to them, and, if it 
were not that other rapidly occurring impressions par- 
tially effaced them, our influence might be a very power- 
ful factor, but it is only occasionally that so vivid an im- 
pression is made as to mark an epoch in the child’s life. 
I remember three such occasions in my own childhood, 
but not one of those people to whom I owe my thanks ever 
knew it. It is a pity that we rarely know when we have 
made the greatest impression. 

I remember a very trying little girl that I taught. She 
was old for the grade, and, like many of our most trying 
pupils, seemed to be admired and followed by the others. 
I was a new teacher. At last, in despair, I was reduced 
to thinking of corporal punishment, but once more tried 
the effect of a short lecture, not really expecting any re- 
sult. The next morning the child brought me a note she 
had written herself, saying, “I have turned over a good 
new leaf. I will be good.” 

Now it was fortunate that she told me, because I 
was on the alert for any misconduct on her part, and 
naturally, a child who had been so unruly, could not 
at once become a young angel. There were no start- 
ling results, but [ saw that she really was trying, and 
I remembered perfectly well how, in my own child- 
hood, the times when I was particularly anxious to be 
good were the times when my former misdeeds were 
discovered, or that I dropped the dishes and broke 
them in my efforts to please. She was never a shin- 
ing light, but she was never again unmanageable, and 
became a fairly good pupil as regards work, while be- 
fore she had done absolutely nothing. 

We must be satisfied with small results usually, and 
we must even resign ourselves, sometimes, to seeing no 
result. But faithful, earnest effort is never wasted. 
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Exports of Scandinavia. 
By WALTER J. KENYON, California. 
(The first part of this ‘‘Chalk Talk,’’ on Scandinavia, was given January 16.) 


In the world’s markets this region is known for its 
coast fisheries, its lumber, and its iron. The preceding 
topic has given us a clear notion of the great fishing in- 
dustry of the Norwegians. It remains to remind the 
children that the codfish are dried and the herrings 
smoked. In this form they are shipped all over the 
world, so that Boer soldiers in South Africa and wheat 
farmers in Dakota are likely to sit down to a breakfast 
of fish that vere caught off the Lofoden Islands, perhaps 
as much as a year before, by a Norwegian fisherman. Give 
the class an idea of this great preparation of fish for ex- 
port. See pp. 118-19, “ Land of the Midnight Sun,” Vol. 
II.; also, “ Glimpses of Three Coasts,” p. 240. “ Around 
the World,” Second Book, p. 100-2, has a little chil- 
dren’s reading. 

Next to Norway’s codfish we think of her lumber. 
How often we hear poetical , 
allusions to the staunch ship 
with her mast of Norway 
pine! All thru the fiord re- 
gion, where the rocks are 
not too steep, they are cov- 
ered with forests. And out 
of these the Scandinavian 
cuts the logs that go to 
many countries. Carpenter's 
“ Europe,” p. 176-7, muses 
a little on the wanderings of 
a Norway pine. 

“Modern Europe,” pp. 
99-100, tells about these 
fiord lumbermen. “ Wher- 
ever there is a platform be- 
side the cataract where the 
sawyer may plant his mill and make a path from it to join 
some great road, there is a human habitation and the 
sounds that belong to it.”—“ Feats on the Fiord,” p. 3. 

Sweden is also a great lumber country. Indeed, lum- 
ber is her largest item of export. See Adams’ Commer- 
mercial Geography, p. 260. McMurry, Book Third, 258, 
says that nearly one-half of Sweden is covered with for- 
est. 

We are in danger of giving the pupils the notion that 
all Scandinavians are fishermen and none are farmers. 
As a matter of fact, the agricultural population is the 
larger of the two. The Swedish farmers raise a great 
deal of the food that is eaten in Sweden. But we think 
of a country, not by what it raises and eats, but by what 
it raises and sells. And Scandinavia has no food product 
to sell except fish. 

The iron of Scandinavia is famous in other countries 
for its fine quality. England and Germany buy a great 
deal of it. Much of the “Sheffield steel” that we prize 
so highly in our knives and other tools is originally dug 
out of the ground in Sweden and sent to Sheffield, Eng- 
land, to be made up. The “ Norway iron,” so famous 
among blacksmiths, is really Swedish iron. 

Nasmyth’s description of the Swedish iron mines at 
Dannemora (Autobiography, pp. 300-2), is worth the 
teacher’s reading for her own sake. The “ unfathomable 
depths” of this vast hole in the ground are anything but 
prosaic in the reading. There is also a full-page illus- 
tration worthy of Dore. There are shorter references 
: Footprints of Travel,” 236, and “ Modern Europe,” 

Lest the children have, by this time, the fixed notion 
that Scandinavia is made up entirely of fiord and snow- 
bank a little reference to Swedish manufacturing may 
be made, as found in “ Land of the Midnight Sun,” II., 
372, et seg. The busy cities of workmen, such as Norr- 
koping, should be pictured and visited in imagination 


In a Norwegian Forest. 


An important preliminary is to locate the place on the 
map always. 

Written review. 

1. Name the two principal exports of Norway. 

2. Name the two principal exports of Sweden. 

3. Tell how the codfish are prepared for export. 

4, State some use to which the Norway pine is put. 

5. Tell what you have learned about “ Sheffield” steel. 

Things to remember: 

1. Norway exports chiefly codfish and the famous Nor- 
way pine. 

2. Sweden exports chiefly lumber and a high grade of 
iron. 


OP 
Language Teaching in the Fifth Grade. 


By Mary S. Ector, North Carolina. 

One of the troublesome problems that presents itself 
to the fifth grade teacher is how to do impressive lan- 
guage teaching. Bad habits, either formed here or 
remaining uncorrected, are very hard to overcome. 
Nothing can be taken for granted just at this time, when 
the children have reached a milestone—the taking up of 
a book on grammar. The teacher must be ever-watchful 
and never-tiring, to see that the pupils are well grounded 
in the elementary part of language work, while at the 
same time there is a feeble reaching forward to technical 
grammar. 

The desire to know and to do things is natural; we 
have not, therefore, to force children along these lines, 
but only to guide them in the easiest and most attractive 
way. It is their right to have their tasks made pleasant 
as well as improving. I do not believe it matters so 
much about the method one pursues in teaching language, 
or any other subject, so long as the teacher is full of the 
subject, has the proper ideal, and keeps the class inter- 
ested. 

During the first few weeks of school I try to deter- 
mine just what the children need in language work. I 
find that letter writing is one of the best means for de- 
termining both their acquirements and deficiencies. 

Writing a Letter. 

I mark off a space on the board and tell them we will 
imagine that it is a sheet of paper on which we are 
going to write a letter and they must all take part, but 
to save time I will do the writing while they tell me 
what to write. 

We usually begin by describing our school to some 
friend—because I am sure each child will thus have 
something to tell, and it is necessary to have something 
to tell before one can tell it. When a thought has been 
poorly expressed I ask if anyone can tell it better. Chil- 
dren are not afraid to express themselves, even after 
being criticised, when they feel that we are not criticis- 
ing the person, but trying to secure the best expression 
of thought for our letter. 

After the letter has been finished I call attention to 
the different parts. If there has been a failure to 
punctuate the special parts I tell them it is customary 
to punctuate in a certain way. The children are always 
anxious to let it be known that they are familiar with 
the terms used in letter writing and readily inform me 
that— 

1. The Heading tells where and when the letter was 
written. 

2. The Salutation shows to whom it was written. 

The Body of the Letter is the message we wish to 
send. 

4, The Ending shows the relation of the writer to the 
receiver. 

5. The Signature is the name of the writer. 
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After this review I ask the children to write a letter 
to some one describing an. event with which I am sur- 
they are familiar. I name the day I wish the work 
handed to me. 

Before the specified day arrives, I give them a set of 
numbered rules for the correction of compositions, which 
they copy in blank books to refer to when needed. 
Whatever correction is needed I mark with the number 
of the rule—unless it is a very badly constructed sen- 
tence, when I write the correct form. I make a list of 
all misspelled words to use as a spelling lesson. When 
I have finished my corrections I return the letters and 
give the children a few minutes in which to make all the 
corrections they can—such errors as poor paragraphing 
or defective margining cannot be corrected at this time, 
but they notice the mark for it. 


Exchange Letters. 


Last year Miss W—, from the New Orleans schools, 
visited our school and made a very pleasant talk to the 
children, telling them about her school, and asking if 
some of the grades would not write letters to the school 
children of New Orleans. 

The fifth grade had already reviewed letter writing 
after the plans sketched above, and were eager to com- 
ply. I looked over their work—tho I made no correc- 
tions this time—and was agreeably surprised at the re- 
sult. Most of them contained a brief historical sketch 
of this place, telling when it was founded, for whom 
named, for what noted, places of interest near, &c. 
Then coming to more personal things, they told about 
the school, their favorite studies, and some went so far 
as to name the studies they disliked, giving reasons for 
the dislike. The letters opened my eyes to a few 
things and caused me to pay especial attention to some 
things heretofore overlooked. 

The letters were sent by the superintendent and in due 
time a bundle of letters was handed to me, addressed to 


“The Children of the Fifth Grade,” 
Public School, W—, N. C. 


I carried them home with me and selected three or 
four of the best to read aloud to the grade the next day. 

In our school the pupils are allowed to go to their re- 
spective rooms fifteen minutes before the time to 
assemble in the hall for the morning exercises. This 
time is used by the fifth grade to get ready for the day’s 
work. The pupils arrange their desks, sharpen pencils, 
fill ink wells, &c. 

On this particular morning I asked them to “get 
ready” as soon as possible, as I wished to read them 
some letters. They were soon ready for me to begin, 
and by the time I had finished one the bell rang to assem- 
ble in the hall. I told the children I hoped they would 
each read every one of the letters, and they might use 
their “getting ready” period until they had read as 
many as they wished. 

For several days after this I noticed that nearly every 
member of the grade was present before the doors were 
opened, and pencils were sharpened without any delay. 
I also noticed that the boys were just as eager to read 
the letters as the girls. The comments they made 
while returning one to the table showed me they were 
making comparisons. One boy remarked, “ Nina can 
beat that writing.” Another, “The New Orleans boys 
write better letters than our boys,” &c. 

The letters were passed around for weeks until they 
were not so white as they once were, altho of as much 
interest as ever tothe children. The pupils were in 
touch with New Orleans. They talked, thought, and 
read all they could find about the city. In the end they 
knew more about it than if I had given them a dozen 
lessons in an ordinary way—and it was interested informa- 
tion they had gained. 

After some weeks I gave them the letters to keep, and 
I dare say some of them may now be found in the treas- 
ure box. 

If you have never tried this plan, try it and see if the 
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dreaded letter writing does not become a pleasure to 
your pupils. 


OP 
Language Thru Study of Longfellow. 


By Mary S. Ector, North Carolina. 


The study of authors is another favorite means of mine 
for language teaching. It is so easy for children to be- 
come interested in the life of aman while they are study- 
ing his writings. 

Last year we devoted about two months to the study 
of “The Song of Hiawatha.” It is needless to say that 
the children simply reveled in those legends. And it 
was quite easy for them to idealize Longfellow. They 
were perfectly greedy to learn all they could about him. 

I read them all I could find about his childhood and 
school days. I told them of his spotless manhood and 
home life; of his love for children, animals, and nature. 
Off and on for weeks we talked and read incidents con- 
nected with different periods of his life. We brought 
into the school-room such pictures as “The Craigie 
House,” “ The Village Blacksmith,” “ Longfellow’s Chil- 
dren,” “The Old Clock on the Stairs,” and “ Longfellow’s 
Chair.” Then we read the poems referring to all of these. 

The pictures became real things to them. After the 
children were thoroly saturated with Longfellow I asked 
them to make an outline of his life. 

I stood at the board and wrote as they dictated. I 
write the outline below, which may be defective, but at 
the time I felt it was the best they could do—and I com- 
mended them for it. 

H. W. Longfellow. 

I. Date and place of birth: 

II. Family:—1. Father. 2. Mother. 

III. Childhood:—1. Home. 2. Things he liked. 3. 
School life. 4. Vacation at his grandfather’s. 5. Kind- 
ness to animals. 

IV. Manhood:—1. College life. 
Home at Cambridge. 

V. 1. Love for children. 2. His own children. 3. 
Poems he wrote for children. 4. His chair. 

VI. 1. Poems I have read. 2. My favorite. 

VII. His death. 

Then I had them tell the story as fully as they could 
by the outline. After the oral work I gave them a 
period for writing. The result was a set of compositions 
bringing out the chief things in Longfellow’s life. He 
had become their friend; not one of them failed to ex- 
press love and admiration for both the man and his writ- 
ings. 

On the day the whole school celebrated Longfellow’s 
birthday, I selected one pupil to read her composition, 
and others to read Paul Revere’s Ride and Longfellow’s 
Children. Some of the visitors present told me they 
enjoyed that composition more than anything else on 
the program. 

Those children have gone to a higher grade, but I feel 
that in the fifth grade they formed an abiding love for 
Longfellow and his works. And what can be done with 
one author may be done with another, if taken at the 
right time. 

The compositions I had the ‘children correct and copy 
in their composition books, because I felt they had done 
their best, and any corrections made would be doubly 
impressed on their minds. I know some teachers con- 
sider such correcting and copying a waste of time for 
both teacher and pupils—but after leading children to 
see that it is done for their good, and not just to give 
them extra work, I hear no complaint—in fact they take 
pride in seeing who can have the nicest composition — 
book. Some carry the work home to copy, others use 
spare time in school, while still others ask to stay after 
school. (I never like to have my pupils stay after school 
except as a special privilege.) 

It is a pleasure to look over those books, for no blots 
mar their neatness. Occasionally a leaf is found folded 
together because a blot or some mistake has been made. 


2. A teacher. 3. 
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Manual Training Schedule. VIII. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Training, New + ork City. 


Grade 4A. 
Object Drawing. 
(One lesson each week.) 


Aim to secure in drawings of good size and placing 
the representation of the foreshortened circle, triangle, 
and square, as these appear in objects seen at different 
levels below the eye (circle also above the eye). 

Require careful study of proportions of each solid, 
especially comparative proportions of top and front face. 
Direction of lines should be tested by pencil holding. 
Use individual models wherever possible. 

In plant form and other object drawing seek quality 
of line to express texture. Use of accented line should 
be taught. 

1. Draw appearance of top of cylinder, at different 
levels, below eye, or picture study: “ Horse Fair.”— 
Rosa Bonheur. 

2. Cylinder, or cylindrical object below eye. 

3. Cylindrical object above eye, as tin pail. 

4. Cylindrical object above eye, as Japanese lantern. 

5. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ Unex- 
pected Meeting.”—Peel. 

6. Hemisphere or hemispherical object, as half apple, 
below eye. 

7. Hemispherical object, as bowl, below eye. 

8. Draw appearance of top of triangular prism, facing 
at different levels below eye, then draw a triangular 
prism, same position. 

9. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ Miss 
Harris.”—Reynolds. 

10. Draw appearance of top of square prism, facing, 
at different levels below eye. 

ii. Draw square prism, vertical and facing, below 
eye. 

12. Draw cube, facing, below eye. 

13. Square prism, horizontal and facing, below eye, 
or picture study: “‘ Cats.”—Lambert. 

14. Draw grasses, show growth, or paint vegetable 
with leaves, in water color. 

15. Draw large leaf, accent, or paint vegetable in 
water color. 

= Draw large leaf, or paint spray or flower in water 
color. 

17. Draw large leaf or simple spray, or paint spray or 
flower in water color, or picture study: “Feeding the 
Nestlings.”—NMillet. 


Construction and Applied Design. 
(Two lessons each week. ) 


(Construction—In making forms rising from the child’s 
needs and interests, aim to secure dexterity in handling 
and accuracy in measurement. Knowledge of the 
reasons for the operations taught should be developed, 
that the child may be prepared to make use of his 
acquired skill in the construction of original forms. 

It is recommended that the pupils be encouraged to 
make at home original forms, showing modifications of 
the forms made in the class-room, or new models sug- 
gested by other lessons or by home interests. 

For the constructive work use oak tag, bogus or car- 
tridge paper, gingham, straw board, book linen or other 
available material. 

Design.—Aim to develop appreciation of beauty in 
form and line, in the original modification of geometric 
units, designed as decorations for constructed and other 
forms. Emphasize simplicity. 

Color.—Aim to secure harmonious combinations of 
tones of the same color, or of standard or intermediate 
colors with a neutral. Avoid combinations of brilliant 
colors. 

1, 2. Ruler and compass practice. 

3. Make useful form, as booklet, or copy-book cover. 


4, Draw and cut units for free spotting. 

5. Make decorative arrangement: free spotting, ;for 
designs for constructed form. 

6. Trace decorative arrangement on constructed 
form. 

7. Practice painting flat washes of grayed colors, as 
illustrated on color chart, and also practice painting 
units for design. 

8. Paint design on constructed form. 

9, 10. Class Model.—Match strike or envelope. 

11, 12, 18. Original form for match strike or en- 
velope. 

14, 15. Original modifications of geometric unit for 
design for original constructed form. 

16. Trace design on original constructed form. 

17. Paint design.—Dominant harmony (grayed colors 
as illustrated on color chart). + 

18, 19. Class Model.—Picture frame or work-box. 

20, 21. Draw pattern for original design for picture 
frame or work-box. 

22. Complete picture frame, or make original modifi- 
cations of geometric unit for design for work-box. 

23. Make original modifications of geometric unit for 
design for picture frame, or complete unit for work-box 
and trace design. 

24. Complete unit for picture frame and trace de- 
sign, or paint design on work-box. Dominant or con- 
trasted harmony (grayed colors as illustrated on color 
chart). 

25. Paint design on picture frame. Dominant or 
contrasted harmony, or complete work-box. 

26, 27. Class Model.—Portfolio. 

28, 29, 30. Original form for portfolio. 

31. Original modifications of geometric unit for de- 
sign for original portfolio. 

32. Complete unit and trace design on original port- 
folio. 

33. Practice painting flat washes of grayed colors. 
Practice also painting units for design. 

34, Paint design. Dominant or contrasted harmony 
(grayed colors as illustrated on color chart). 


Special Work for Girls. 


Time per week 120 minutes, to be divided into two 
periods, for lessons in object drawing and applied de- 
sign. For constructed forms use oak tag, bogus or 
cartridge paper, gingham, or other available material. 

Object Drawing.—Aim to secure in drawings of good 
size and placing, the representation of the foreshortened 
circle, triangle, and square, as these appear in objects 
seen at different levels below eye (circle also above eye). 

Require careful study of propsrtions of each solid, 
especially the comparative proportions of front and top 
face. Direction of lines should be tested by pencil 
holding. 

In plant form and other object drawing seek quality 
of line expressive of texture. Use of accented line 
should be taught. 

Design.—Aim to develop appreciation of beauty in 
form and line, in the original modification of geometric 
units, designed as decorations for constructed and other 
forms. Emphasize simplicity. 

Color.—Aim to secure harmonious combinations of 
tones of the same color, or of standard or intermediate 
colors with a neutral. Avoid combinations of brilliant 
colors. 

1. Draw appearance of top of cylinder, at different 
levels below eye, or picture study: ‘Horse Fair.”— 
Rosa Bonheur. 

2. Ruler practice. 

3. Draw cylinder or cylindrical object, below eye. 

4, Draw pattern for useful form, as copy-book cover, 
booklet, etc. 

5. Draw cylindrical object, as tin pail, above eye. 
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6. Complete form commenced 4th lesson. 

7. Draw and cut units for free spotting. 

8. Draw cylindrical object, above eye, as Japanese 
lantern. 

9. Decorative arrangement: free spotting for design 
for constructed form. 

10. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “ Unex- 
pected Meeting.”—Peel. 

11. Trace decorative arrangement. 

12. Hemisphere or hemisperical object, as half apple, 
below eye. 

13. Practice painting flat washes of grayed colors 
illustrated on color chart. Practice also painting units 
for design. 

14, Paint design on constructed form. Dominant or 
contrasted harmony. 

15. Draw hemispherical object, below eye, as bowl. 

16. Modify geometric unit for design for book-bag, 
holder, or doily ; or draw and cut pattern for portfolio. 

17. Draw appearance of top of triangular prism, 
facing, at different levels below eye; then draw trian- 
gular prism, same position. 

18. Complete unit for design for book-bag, holder 
or doily, or complete portfolio. 

19. Draw vegetable, or picture study: “ Miss Harris.” 
—Reynolds. 

20. Trace design on book-bag, holder or doily, or 
modify geometric unit for design for portfolio. 

21. Draw appearance of top of square prism, facing, 
at different levels, below eye. 

22. Practice painting flat washes of grayed colors 
illustrated on color chart. Painting units for design. 

23. Paint design on book-bag, or doily. Dominant or 
contrasted harmony, or complete unit for portfolio. 

24. Draw square prism vertical and facing, below eye. 

25. Draw and cut pattern for work-box or picture 
frame, or trace designs on portfolio. 

26. Draw cube or square prism vertical and facing, 
below eye, or picture study: “ Cats.”— Lambert. 

27. Complete picture frame, or modify geometric unit 
for design for work-box, or paint design on portfolio. 

28. Draw grasses, show growth, or paint vegetable 
with leaves, in water color. 

29. Modify geometric unit for design for picture 
frame, or complete unit for work-box and trace design, 
or modify geometric unit for design for pin-ball or nee- 
dle-book. 

30. Draw large leaf, accent, or paint vegetable in 
water color. 

31. Trace design on picture frame, or paint design on 
work-box, or trace design on pin-ball or needle-book. 

32. Draw large leaf, or paint spray or flower in water 
color. 

33. Paint design on picture frame or complete work- 
box, or paint design on pin-ball or needle-book. 

34. Draw large leaf or paint spray or flower in water 
color. 

35. Paint design on picture frame, or complete work- 
box, or paint design on pin-ball or needle-book. 

36. Draw large leaf or simple spray, or paint spray or 
flower in water color, or picture study: “Feeding the 
Nestlings.”— Millet. 


OP 
Landscape Drawing in Third Grade. 


By EMILY FREIBERGER, Illinois, 


As we know, nature speaks her “various language” 
most fluently in the country. She has almost been 
crowded out of the large cities, where a few parks serve 
as her welcome substitute. 

During the past few years I have attempted to show 
the little children under my care how much one can see 
even in the city, if one’s eyes are open. Not only that, 
but I have attempted to assist them to open their eyes, 
and have been more than repaid for my efforts. How 
repaid? By bright eyes and little hands interested and 
active in seeing, finding, and doing. — 

When the children return to school in September, 
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after their summer outings among lakes and rivers, hills 
and mountains, in the country or in the city parks, or it 
may be, only in empty lots, back yards, or narrow streets, 
or even alleys, when, after this child communion with 
nature, the teacher asks for and receives drawings in 
colored chalk of a September landscape she feels as if 
she had an almost hopeless task before her. For what 
does she see upon those papers? A deep blue band at 
the upper edge of the paper represents the child’s sky, a 
dark green band at the lower edge, grass. 

There is no horizon, but there is another band of 
nothingness betwixt earth and sky. Into the lower sash 
are stuck vertical lines to represent trunks of trees (and 
the brighter the color used the better satisfied the child). 
The vivid imagination of a young teacher or the experi- 
ence of an older one tells that the slanting lines joining 
the others are meant to be branches and twigs. The 
hollow hous2s do not hide from view the sky and ground. 
In these drawings the chimney is an important feature. 
It is as large as the house itself, and from it issue dense 
volumes of smoke. 

What an immense field of work now presents itself! 
I have found it a good plan to hang all of the drawings 
around the walls or chalk-sills and ask the children to 
point out their own or each others’ mistakes ; also to 
allow pupils to go to the windows to look at the sky, 
clouds, trees, houses, etc. Then I say, “ Look at the sky. 
It comes down as far as what? it meets or touches 
what? Is there any space between? Are there any 
trees growing inthe sky? Their trunks all grow in 
what? Can you see thru the houses? Are the clouds 
moving?” And so on. 

Upon the return to their desks, I ask the children to 
draw again. When this is done the crude results are 
held up to me. Quickly glancing about the room, I sug- 
gest corrections in this way: “ Johnny, does your sky 
touch your earth? (Johnny immediately proceeds to 
move heaven or earth or both to obtain desired results.) 
“Mary, can you see the sky thru the walls of your 
house?” (Mary immediately becomes a_ builder.) 
“ Frank, would you like to live in a house without win- 
dows?” ‘“ James, can the wind blow the leaves of those 
trees about?” Continuing in this manner from day to 
day, the children’s work improves perceptibly. 

After a few lessons of this kind, we find that the sky 
does not hold itself so aloof, and that the earth has de- 
cided to meet it half way. The trees no longer look like 
tufts of green cotton batting on brown posts. The peo- 
ple in the little solid houses begin to burn anthracite coal, 
and one can begin to touch upon more artistic (?) points. 

Pictures are hung where all can see them, but it is un- 
wise to allow any class to attempt to copy them. They 
are of great assistance even if no mention is ever made 
of them. 

I always have at hand, ready for use upon the first day 
of each month, some stanza or longer poem appropriate 
to the season. This is read, discussed, memorized, cop- 
ied from blackboard, and illustrated with charcoal, col- 
ored chalks, lead-pencil, pen and ink, or with crayon upon 
the board. The children feel quite proud when they can 
combine their “ best writing” with little illustrations in 
a corner of or across a writing paper. 

Let me give a few picture poems within the compre- 
hension of third-grade pupils. 

September suggests many, but a favorite is the fami- 
liar one beginning with 

The goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 

When October comes the children vie with each other 
in bringing in the beautiful autumn leaves still clinging 
to the branches, the feathery and winged seeds, the co- 
coons, and other evidences of the fall of the year. 

After a few lessons in nature study the children are = 
glad to illustrate 

“A bird note sounding here and there, 
A bloom where leaves are dark and sober, 
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Warm noons and nights with frosty air. 
And loaded wagons say—October.” 

Helen Hunt Jackson’s poem beginning with “ Novem- 
ber woods are bare and still,” is full of suggestions. 

Midwinter, the Christmas season, and the new year 
furnish many subjects for pictorial efforts. 

By the time February is chilling the outside world, 
there are many little people aglow with excitement when 
endeavoring to show that 

“Thru clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
Upon village windows 
That glimmer red.” 

Longfellow’s poem “ Daybreak ” is a delight to teach- 
ers and pupils interested in illustration. 

I am always anxious to have a drawing lesson after 

“The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night, 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white.” 

And when I see how little children can picture silence, 
I feel that my efforts have not been in vain. 

EEPON 


St. Valentine’s Day Exercise. 
By T. B. WEAVER, Prospect, O. 

“Truly itseems as if we might lead our little folks to 
know and love what is really beaatiful, and help them 
enjoy this pretty old custom of the good St. Valentine, 
by showing them how to send loving, messages to their 
friends.” Let them, on this day, find out all they can 
about St. Valentine; in fact, the subject could be used 
as a language lesson several previous days. When ready 
let the pupils write about St. Valentine on a pretty sheet 
of paper, each child decorating his to suit himself, with 
a drawing or pictures pasted here and there. Inclose 
them in envelopes with a heart cut from red paper for a 
stamp. These are collected by a little postman, carry- 
ing a mailsack and blowing a whistle as indicated in ex- 
ercise. Make the valentines as real as possible. Many 
original designs able to be thought out by teacher and 
pupils are delightful; also original verse or line adds to 
the value of the missive. The point to be made is that 
each pupil may receive one valentine at least.! 


The pupils now have their valentines prepared for the 
postman, who is expected to call on his first round to take 
up the letters and mail them. Then song by school: 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Words and Music by T. B. WEAVER. Prospect, O. 
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Please take it care-ful - ly to a dear friend, 


(The postman, who has been out in the hall orin the 
cloak-room, now blows his whistle, away down the street, 
when the school sings second stanza.) 
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2nd Stanza: Hello! there’s the postman, 


Hello! there’s the postman, 
Glad he is coming this way; 
Hello! there’s the postman, 
Hello! there’s the postman, 
On this St. Valentine’s day. 
Now little Valentine, dainty and neat, 
(Pupils sing to valentines) 
Fly with your message, so lovely and sweet, 
(Postman blows and enters here.) 
Hello! there’s the postman, 
Hello! there’s the postman, 
On this St. Valentine’s day. 
RECITATION. 
(By postman equipped as a letter carrier. ) 
I’m the jolly postman, See my pouch is loaded 
Always glad and gay; Valentines a few (in jest); 
I’m a busy postman, But there’s room,dear children,. 
On this happy day. For those sent by you. 


Now, I hope, each pupil Children, all get ready, 
Tried his best to-day, For the mail is due; 
Sending some kind message I shall post your letters, 

In some loving way. And fetch some for you. 


(He blows his whistle, when the school rises and, each pu- 
pil holding his valentine by the lower, — corner,, 
recites in concert and gestures as indicated. ) 


RECITATION. (By school.) 
Away! away! 
I say, I say; 
My lovely valentine 
(Pupils put valentines gracefully to lips.) 
Now fly, now fly, 
Say I, say I, 
With this small heart of mine. 

(Pupils holding valentines in left hands touch left breasts 
with top of letters, and, when beginning the last line, flutter 
the valentines as if they were flying in a left, oblique move- 
ment upward, just once, and slowly, so the arm will be at 
its length when the line is finished. ) 

I send, I send, 
My friend, my friend, 
The wishes of my heart. 

(Pupils hold valentines in left hand, in front, elbow on hip, 
invitingly, body bending slightly forward. ) 

To you (bows to left), to you (bows to 
right), 
I’m true (valentines in left hand over the 
heart), I’m true. 
Tho we are far apart. 


(Postman now blows whistle and stations himself by 
teacher's desk and receives each pupil’s valentine as the 
school sings, and keeping step to the music, marches in 
single file around hefore him Pupils bow as they hand val- 
entines; then school is seated at conclusion of the following 
stanza.) 


3rd Stanza: 
Thank you, Mister Postman, 
Thank you, Mister Postman, 
You are so kind we all say; 
Thank you, Mister Postman, 
Thank you, Mister Postman, 
On this St. Valentine’s day. 
Please fetch us valentines, tiny and neat, 
Bringing us verses of friendship so sweet, 
Thank you, Mister Postman, 
Thank you, Mister Postman, 
On this St. Valentine’s day. 
(Postman leaves and soon returns and, after reciting, dis- 
tributes the valentines to the pupils.) 
RECITATION. (Postman.) 


Valentines, valentines, Valentines, valentines, 
Tiny and neat, Plenty for all; 
Valentines, valentines, Valentines, valentines, 
Dainty and sweet. Dainty and small; 
Flowers and pictures, | Smiles and best wishes 
And verses in rhyme, Of friendship they bring 
Telling a story Carried by fairies 
Of this happy time. On snowy-white wing. 
(Leaves.) 
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The surest test of lack of executive ability is the ina- 
bility to keep one’s hands out of a work some one else 
has been appointed to do. If the assistant cannot be 
trusted to work well independently, the superior has 
himself to blame, for lack of discernment in the appoint- 
ment. The larger the system, the more need there is of 
responsible department heads possessing the largest 
measure of freedom. 





A Philadelphia clergyman has collected letters from 
college authorities, telling what they considered the 
greatest moral danger that threatens a college student. 
Among these opinions are the following: 

President Eliot, of Harvard: ‘‘The frittering away of 
the student’s time in trivial, self-indulgent occupations 
and animal pleasures.” 

Provost Harrison, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
“The separation from the sacred influences of home, and 
probably of church life. The temptation to explore 
phases of life to which the student had been astranger.” 

Prof. John E. James, of Hahnemann college: “ Ab- 
sence of home restraint and home life.” 





_ Supt. Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo, president of the 
Department of Superintendence, announces an interest- 
ing addition to the program of the Atlanta meeting. On 
Tuesday evening, February 23, there is to be a sympo- 
sium on Herbert Spencer. Dr. William T. Harris will 
be the leading speaker, followed by several other ten- 
minute addresses, giving estimates of the value of Spen- 
cer’s contribution to the philosophy of education. 





Superintendent James A. Barr, of Stockton, ,Cal., 
after serving twelve years in that city, has been re-elected 
for a fourth term of four years. At the same time his 
salary has been increased from $2,000 to $2,400. Su- 
perintendent Barr has made an excellent record in Stock- 
ton and is generally considered one of California’s lead- 
ing educators. 





Some persons in Nebraska are waging a determined 
fight against the acceptance of a Rockefeller contribu- 
tion for a building at the state university. Dr. An- 
drews has advocated receiving the money and has ex- 
pressed himself in the most eulogistic terms concerning 
the oil magnate. As a result the opponents of the gift 
will ask Chancellor Andrews and the members of the 
board of regents who favor the contribution to resign. 

“The agitation will surely cost the chancellor his 
position,” says one of the leaders. “He is an able man, 
but his love for Rockefeller is a menace to Nebraska’s 
public school system, and he must not be allowed to con- 
tinue in his policy without an emphatic protest from the 
people of the state, who execrate Rockefeller, and des- 
pise his methods.” Poor Andrews! 


Commenting on the criticism of college men’s Eng- 
lish made by President Remsen, of Johns Hopkins, in a 
recent address, a correspondent in Harper’s Weekly sug- 
gests some interesting explanations. The fault, he 


thinks, lies partly in the students themselves and partly 
in their literary bringing-up. They are ignorant; they 
read too little standard literature; they do not get the 
benefit of constructive effort in composition; and their 
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interests, on the whole, are athletic rather than intel- 
lectual. On the other hand, he points out that the 
methods of teaching English do not appeal to many stu- 
dents, because their literary sense is as yet too unculti- 
vated. “The professor seldom or never shows his class 
how to read, but satisfies his conscience by dilating on 
the eccentricities of Carlyle or the boorishness of Byron 
in a more or less soporifie lecture.” 





“ Keep the boy on the farm” is the keynote of a recent 
bulletin issued by State Superintendent Cotton, of Indi- 
ana. He believes that his state is being sapped of its 
energies by the movement of the young men in the rural 
districts to the cities in search of a so-called “better 
chance.” He says that the teacher can influence the boy 
to stay on the farm and to work out its problem. A 
teacher’s power in determining the industry of a com- 
munity lies in making hér school-room a busy workshop, 
where the rights of others and the nobility of honest 
labor are taught. 


BPI 
The Test of the Reformer. 


Cynicism seems to thrive under the system of office 
jobbing which the politician has developed among us. 
Small indeed appears to be the number of reformers who 
labor for an improvement for its own sake, without a 
thought of self. The seeming scarcity of them has given 
to the very word reformer an unpleasant sound. Almost 
every man, who bestirs himself conspicuously in the pub- 
lic arena is popularly regarded as the fortunate discov- 
erer of a new source of income, present or future. It 
looks as if people were gradually losing every vestige of 
faith in the possibility of human unselfishness, especially 
as regards public life. 

Frequently the analysis of a reform movement reveals 
the engineering agent as differing in spirit but little from 
the particular Magog against whom the agitation is di- 
rected. ‘What is he after?” has become the regular 
form of inquiry into the objects of a leader. The popu- 
lar idol is constantly watched by people envious of him, 
and great is the tumult when a vulnerable spot is discov- 
ered on which suspicion may fasten its banderilla. The 
world shrugs its shoulders, “The king is dead,—long 
live the king.” 

With demagogs clad in the cloak of humility and de- 
votion to the public weal, the test of an unselfish man’s 
unselfishness is in truth severe. But unless a reformer 
is able to pass thru the fire of this purgatory he cannot 
hope for final victory. 


BPO 


Agriculture in Colleges. 


Secretary Wilson, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in a recent speech severely criticised the 
work of the colleges along agricultural lines. 

“We are helping institutions of education thruout the 
country,” he said. “Seven years ago there was not a 
lecture delivered anywhere in the United States on 
metereology. We have furnished the services of four- 
teen gentlemen to lecture in universities and colleges in 
the states along those lines for the purpose of having 
eventually scholars in the land along those lines. 

“T have never had any mercy on institutions that take 
money from the Federal government and do not use it 
for the purpose for which Congress appropriated it, and 
I have laid the lash unsparingly on any Cornell man I 
have ever met, no matter whereorwhen. They were bet- 
ter endowed than any other institution in the land, and 
should be doing the best work of any institution in the 
land, yet never did anything. They have disgusted the 
state of New York to such an extent that, in despair, it 
had to go and establish an experimental station under its 
own auspices at Geneva. 

“We sent a man down to start them in soil physics. I 
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inquired how he was getting along and found that he 
got seventy-five students within a few days and had to 
shut the door. That is all any one man can teach, and 
I think it is rather more. Now, we will let that man get 
those people well started along and then will bring him 
back or they will have to pay his salary.” 

He praised the work of the experimental stations and 
added: 

“I wish the colleges were doing as well. The colleges 
are doing better than they have been, but the disposition 
to educate lawyers and doctors and dentists and preach- 
ers and typewriters still prevails in the land a little more 
than it should. That money goes from Washington to 
these institutions to educate the farmer and the me- 
chanic—that is the intention of it—and because, as a 
general thing, there is no fee charged, people who want 
a free education are apt to sneak in and then start off in 
some other direction when they get thru. 

“T remember being at Berkeley, Cal., when President 
McKinley was there last, and I saw a class of 150 grad- 
uates. Berkeley gets $75,000 a year from Washington. 
There was not a farmer in the lot, not one.” 


EPO 
The School Garden. 


School gardening, as one means of industrial educa- 
tion, has received much attention during the past few 
years. In the last twelve months it has been one of the 
subjects which have had the right of way at educational 
meetings. For the teacher who has not done something 
in this work or who is undecided whether to continue, 
we submit the following from the many expressions upon 
this subject at the Boston meeting of the N. E. A. 

“Tf we expect our children to live the beautiful and 
love the beautiful, we must surround them with beauti- 
ful influences in home and school.” 

“The school yard should be an object lesson in at- 
tractiveness to all dwellers of the district because it is 
more beautiful than any other yard. Its trees should be 
the handsomest, its trailing vines the most tasteful, its 
shrubs the most thrifty, and its flowers the most beautiful. 
The taste and appreciation of the children should be as 
vitally the care of the teacher as is their learning to spell 
or to add and subtract. Who shall be equal to these 
things! The teachers of America, of course. What 
can be done in Sweden and Australia can be done in the 
United States.” 

“City children have few responsibilities and do very 
little manual labor. Because they do not get sufficient 
exercise by productive labor, unproductive motions are 
required of them in the school-room. The school gar- 
den furnishes opportunities for spontaneity, responsibil- 
ity, and exercise of the muscles that need to be exer- 
cised. Such considerations resulted in the establishment 
of a vegetable garden for the instruction and exercise of 
seventh-grade pupils in the George Putnam school, Bos- 
ton, in the spring of 1900. The vegetable garden com- 
mends itself as a practical thing.” 


EP 
Shipping Exhibits. 


DeLancey M. Ellis, director of education at the St. 
Louis exposition, has issued the following explicit direc- 
tions for preparing and shipping exhibits to his office, 
at Rochester, N. Y.: 


Written work must be carefully arranged. See that 
each page is right side up that the required information 
concerning name, age, grade, subject, etc., appears at 
the head of each pupil’s paper; that a teacher’s state- 


ment properly filled and signed precedes each set of 


papers. Arrange to bind two or more subjects in the 
same grade in one volume rather than one subject run- 
ning thru two or more grades. A volume should contain 
from three hundred to five hundred leaves. If a photo- 
graph is to form the frontispiece, lay it on top of the 
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Supervisor George Henry Martin, of the Boston Public 
Schools, who has been elected to the Secretaryship of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education. He 
has accepted the election. 





work, also one of the blanks enclosed containing the 
information to appear upon the back of the volume. 
Tie each volume carefully by itself, placing it between 
—— so that edges will not be torn nor mu- 
tilated. 


Photographs must be sent unmounted and neither 
rolled nor folded. They should be sent flat with a stiff 
pasteboard backing. Upon the back of each photograph 
write a brief description of what it represents in a hard 
— positively avoiding the use of indelible pencil or 
ink. 

Administrative blanks must be sent flat, neither rolled 
nor folded, also with pasteboard backing. Where infor- 
mation is printed on two sides of the paper, send two 
copies of each blank. 


Industrial work, manual training work, venetian iron 
work, and clay modeling should be carefully packed in 
tissue paper and excelsior (or sawdust if excelsior is 
not available). Number the specimens carefully to indi- 
cate the order in which they should be arranged. 


Kindergarten work, paper models, etc., should be 
packed with the utmost care to prevent crushing. 
Cotton is useful for this purpose. 

Drawings must be packed flat, and tissue paper placed 
between them to prevent blurring. Use a stiff paste- 
board back and tie carefully. 

Selected work to be displayed in wall cabinets should 
be tied in a package by itself and each sheet carefully 
numbered on the back to indicate the order in which it 
is to appear. The cardboards in the wall cabinets will 
hold _ sheets of written work 8x10 or two sheets 
11x14. 

Forward information concerning material, one copy 
by mail and another copy in the box with the exhibit. 
If wooden boxes are used to ship the exhibit to this 
office, they should be put together with screws and not 
with nails. Collapsible boxes will lessen the storage at 
St. Louis. 
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The St. Louis E-ducational Exhibit. 


Teachers will find many surprises in the elaborate 
educational exhibits at the St. Louis exposition. All the 
states will have educational displays representing the 
courses of instruction from the kindergarten up thru the 
elementary and other grades of the common public 
school to the more advanced lines in the high school and 
academy. All the states have shown a keen interest in 
the educational side of their exhibits and most of them 
have set apart liberal sums to defray the expenses. The 
space accorded a state in the educational palace was de- 
cided upon by the authorities after considering the 
following points: Amount of state appropriation; im- 
portance of the state in the educational field, and the 
time of application. 

By the liberal rules of the exposition management 
each state can follow practically its own plan of display, 
and it is believed that this free and unhampered manner 
will produce the best results. To illustrate the training 
in school, most states will have displays showing the 
work of the pupils in the elementary grade by the 
exhibit of examination papers, and then th:y will carry 
the work of the same pupils thru to the eighth grade. 
This will demonstrate the various stages of growth of 
the child mind, and at the same time show the efficiency 
of the method of instruction. In these exhibits it is 
even possible to show the training of the child’s imagin- 
ation and the development of its powers of observation. 
For instance, some states have arranged to give elabo- 
rate exhibits of drawings made by the same pupils all 
the way from the elementary tothe eighth grade. These 
drawings were not made with a view to training the 
children to become artists, but with the sole purpose of 
bringing into play their imagination and powers of ob- 
servation. This feature aroused great interest at the 


Paris exposition of 1900. 
Among the state exhibits perhaps the finest will come 


from Massachusetts, as that state is making special 
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efforts to excel. The work is in charge of George E. 
Gay, of Boston, who is superintendent of all Massa- 
chusetts exhibits for the world’s fair of 1904, as he was 
for the Columbian, Paris, and Pan-American expo- 
sitions 

De Lancey M. Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y., who is in 
charge of the New York State exhibits for education 
and social economy, promises to make a comprehensive 
display. New York city will have a strictly city exhibit. 
The only other city exhibits, as such, will be made by 
Chicago and St. Louis. Prof. C. M. Woodward, of the 
latter city, will have a model manual training school in 
operation, and Superintendent Soldan will have a model 
kindergarten as a feature, 

A large number of states will use the wing frame in 
displaying their school work, as it was demonstrated at 
Paris that this appliance made an immense saving in 
wall space. 

Missouri will display photographs of every school- 
house, with teachers and pupils grouped in front, in the 
state. The state world’s fair commission will show a 
model school building to cost $1,200. This structure 
will represent a one-room house costing in itself $900, 
the furnishings using up the rest. It will have model 
systems of heating, lighting, and ventilation. 

Alameda county, California, will make a county ex- 
hibit that will equal those of some of the states. This 
exhibit will cost $20,000. The county comprises 1,200 
square miles, and has a population of 160,0U0. A 
striking feature of the exhibit will be a papier mache 
relief map of the county, fourteen by twenty feet, made 
by the pupils of the public schools. All hills and valleys, 
streams, and all railways, public roads school-houses, 
public buildings, and each township, city, and village 
will be shown. Another feature of the display will be a 
school-room, in which exact reproductions of the interior 
furnishings of every school-room in the county will be 
given in turn. County Supt. F. O. Crawford has charge 
of the work. 
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The New York Subway. 


Every one of your pupils is interested in the American 
metropolis, New York city. Every one of them who has 
never been there plans some time to visit this wonderful 
center, the second largest city in the world. Make the 
chart study the basis of a series of lessons on New York. 
Get the pupils to find out what they can about the city by 
having them find answers to a number of such questions 
as these: What is the Bowery? What is the Battery? 
Is Castle Garden a real garden? For what is it used 
now? Write at least twenty of these questions. 

Have your pupils look at a map of Greater New York. 
Get them to calculate about how large the island must 
be. Ask them the population of the city. The compara- 
tively small island of Manhattan, which is being more 
and more devoted to business, is not large enough for 
the homes of all the toilers of the city. Year by year 
business blocks are creeping up, up the island, taking 
the places of the dwelling houses that were there before 
them. 

Fifty years ago Twenty-third street, now one of the 
busiest thorofares on the American continent, was con- 
sidered by New Yorkers “ out in the country.” Twenty 
years ago the boys used to go skating on a shallow pond 
near Fifty-ninth street; now a great business block occu- 
pies the spot. And still the city keeps on growing. 
Time was when horse cars carried all the people who 
lived “up town,” back and forth from their homes to 
their business places. The horse cars were succeeded 
by cable cars—larger and more of them. More tracks 
were laid and more and more cars were built, but the 
car builders could never keep pace with the crowd which 
grew and grew, like Jack’s wonderful bean stalk. 

Then they tried to reduce the crowd going back and 
forth in the street cars, by building elevated roads. 
These helped for a little time, but before long the ele- 
vated trains, of several long cars each, were crowded to 
the doors, even the platforms being filled with people. 
So something else had to be done, and the subway, it is 
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hoped, is going to be one great means of carrying New 
Yorkers up town at night and down town in the 
morning. 

The subway is an underground railroad. The trains 
are to be run by electricity. The work was begun in 
September, 1900, and it is hoped that trains will be 
running this coming spring. 

How great a piece of engineering this means it is 
difficult for one who is not familiar with each step of 
the work to comprehend. In several sections of the 
island the tunnel for the tracks has been built thru 
solid rock. The rock has been drilled and blasted, just 
a bit at a time, for it would not do to run any risk of 
jarring the buildings or the streets above, lest human 
lives be endangered. A little of the magnitude of the 
subway may be shown by figures: The cost has been 
about $36,000,000. Earth was excavated to the amount 
of 1,700,000 cubic yards. (It would be a good problem 
for the arithmetic class to find how large one side of 
such a cube would be.) The rock drilled and blasted 
out amounted to 1,300,000 cubic yards. It requires 
65,000 tons of steel for building the tracks and the other 
parts of the structure. Some idea of the ways in which 
the steel is used may be seen on that portion of the 
chart showing the “typical section of the subway.” As 
the picture shows, there are four tracks. The two in- 
side tracks are for express trains, one for the trains up 
town, the other for the down town trains. The outside 
tracks are for trains stopping at every station. The 
track on the right side as a person looks up town is for 
the up trains, the one on the right side as the person 
faces the lower end of the island is for the down town 
trains. 

The total length of the subway, is about twenty 
niles. The streets of the city have been opened for 
eleven of the twenty miles. Only those who have lived 
in New York during the past three years can realize all 
the inconvenience and danger that this has meant to the 
city. As can be seen from the chart, the streets are 
underlaid with a perfect network of gas, water, and 
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sewer pipes, most of which have been opened or moved to 
allow of the building of the subway. Buildings have been 
shaken despite precautions, horses have fallen into the 
excavations, lives have been lost—and all because some- 
thing had to be done to take care of New York crowds. 

The trains will be run by electricity supplied from a 
great power house. Eight engines of 7,500 horse 
power each will furnish the electricity. There will be 
600 cars. The local trains, of five cars each, will run at 
the rate of about sixteen miles an hour. Express trains 
of eight cars each will cover twenty-five miles in an 
hour. 

Perhaps there has been no better place for studying 
the construction of the subway than at the point pic- 
tured on the chart, Park avenue and Thirty-fourth street. 
The upper tunnel, shown in the illustration is occupied by 
electric street cars. The subway is situated below this 
tunnel, and at this place it was cut almost entirely from 
solid rock. After the rock had been blasted into the 
right shape a cement floor was laid, steel columns were 
set in place and the tracks were set. The excavation 
and the blasting along the avenue shook the houses so 
much that several of them have had to be built over 
almost entirely. 

The subway has been an immense undertaking, costing 
the city a large sum of money, and calling for patience 
and good nature on the part of the citizens, but every- 
body feels that it has been worth while. The trains 
will soon begin their work, and great will be the rejoic- 
ing when New York’s wonderful subway is completed. 


SPN 


The Foucault Experiment. 


&By the performing of the Foucault experiment at the 
Illinois Teachers’ convention the attention of the edu- 
cational world has been called particularly to this famous 
demonstration. As is well known, the experiment is the 
proving of the revolution of the earth. Theoretically 
this revolution has been acknowledged for hundreds of 
years, but it remained for Foucault to give proofs which 
could be easily understood. 

The history of the idea of the earth’s movement is in- 
teresting and curious. The Egyptian astronomers, in 
the time of the Pharaohs, affirmed that the earth turns 
on itself every twenty-four hours, instead of the stars, 
sun, and moon moving around the earth. Copernicus 
got this theory thru the Pythagoreans and based his 
astronomical system upon it. Some years later Galileo 
took up the discussion, but Pope Urban VII. had 
him brought before the Inquisition. As a result the 
great astronomer had to abjure his theories of universal 
gravitation around the sun and the rotation of the earth 
as heretical. 

The discoveries of Columbus showed that the world 
was round, but, in spite of the efforts of scholars like 
Kepler and Newton, science was not able to convince the 
incredulous of the globe’s rotation. What was needed 
was a direct and visible proof which would appeal to the 
mind by the aid of material things. The many proofs of 
rotation were too scientific to be understood by anyone 
except scientific doctors, mathematicians, and astrono- 
mers. 

The proof that was wanted was given by the illustri- 
ous Foucault in 1851. Last year the experiment was 
repeated before the minister of public instruction, famous 
scientists, and scholars in the Pantheon at Paris. 

The principle of the experiment is based upon the 
swinging of a pendulum. The plane of movemeut of a 
pendulum remains invariable, unless the point of suspen- 
sion of the wire is moved. For instance, hang a ball of 
copper by a wire; make it swing as a pendulum; the di- 
rection of the swings back and forth will remain constant 
unless you move the point from which the wire is hung. 
Fix a steel point on the bottom of the copper ball and 
then scatter some fine sand to receive the mark of the 
point when the pendulum is in motion. This point, from 
this mechanical law, should trace a straight line on the 
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sand, and should pass over the same line at each swing. 
But if a pendulum swings for twenty-four hours the 
point will cut a succession of lines crossing at the center 
like the spokes of a wheel, and the lines will be traced 
successively from east to west. But the plane of the 
movements of a pendulum is invariable, so the earth must 
have turned and offered a new place for the steel point 
to scratch at each swing. 

This experiment was first performed in the cellar of 
Foucault's house. The results obtained in this small 
place were sufficiently conclusive, but Foucault wished 
to make them as obvious as possible to the public by using 
a very long pendulum. This was desired on account of 
the fact that the length of the duration of the swing is 
proportional to the square root of the length of the 
apparatus. So the experiment took place under the high 
dome of the Pantheon, in Paris, in 1851. 

The ball of the pendulum used by the experimenters 
in 1902 weighed about twenty-eight kilograms. It was 
made of lead, with an axis of copper. The wire was 
attached to the upper end, and on its lower end was fas- 
tened a steel rod to mark the traces of each swing in the 
sand. The wire which supported the ball was a piano 
wire, sixty-seven meters long, or about 218 feet. This 
was attache 4 bronze plate fixed to a beam in the 
dome of the building. The length of each swing, there- 
fore, was about eight seconds. The steel point of the 
pendulum traced in the sand a new cut at each swing, 
indicating the deviation of the plane of oscillation. In 
fifty-four minutes the swing of the pendulum had di- 
gressed ten degrees from the plane it occupied at first. 
In exactly thirty-one hours, forty-seven minutes, and fif- 
teen seconds the steel point came back exactly to the 
plane of its first swing. In spite of appearances the pen- 
dulum had not moved, but the earth had revolved on its 
axis. 


CPE 


Home Study. 


Are the children of the New York schools studying 
too much at home? The board of superintendents and 
the New York City Teachers’ Association seem to think 
so. In fact, the superintendents are looking for some 
plan to regulate home study, and even suggest that they 
limit the number of hours that a child should study at 
home. 

The high schools are said to be the worst offenders, 
while the introduction of the departmental system in the 
elementary scl aols has jncreased the outside work nec- 
essary there. The reason for this is that, under these 
two systems, each teacher is a specialist, and either over- 
estimates the abilities of the pupils, or else fails to take 
into consideration the fact that the other teachers also 
assign home work. The result is that the pupils have 
so much to do that they study nothing thoroly. 


The best protection against fevers, pneumonia, diphtheria, 
etc., is in building up the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The truth of the saying that we learn to do by doing has 
been pretty thoroly tested in the schools inthe past few 
years. Among all the occupations that have been intro- 
duced to train the hand and thru it the mind none is more 
valuable than Basketry, which is treated in a recently pub- 
lished book, in a practical way, by Mrs. Laura Rolli) s Tins- 
ley, formerly principal in the Minneapolis schools. This oc- 
cupation is getting a strong hold in the schools, and rightly, 
for its possibilities are great. 

The opening pages are devoted to a consideration of the 
benefits to be derived from this work; then the author de- 
scribes materials—rattan, raffia, palm leaf, rush, hemp, wil- 
low, cat-tail leaves, flags and rushes, straw, grasses, corn 
husks, palmetto, pine needles, maiden-hair fern, willow 
bark, cedar bark, honeysuckle vine. Next she explains the 
general principles of rattan weaving, and tells how to make 
mats borders, baskets; also handles, covers, hinges, and 
fastenings. The making of native willow baskets is ex- 
plained in detail, and then follow general directions. The 
remaining chapters are devoted to knot or lace stitch, Na- 
vaho weave or figure eight stitch, flat rattan, soft coil, but- 
ton-hole stitches, strap stitch, whip stitch, pomo stitch, 
basket made of flats, corn husks, basket work graded, col- 
oring, and cord work. 

We think this outline of the contents will convince any 
one of the great value of this little book. It contains scores 
of half-tone and other illustrations that add vastly to its 
beauty and usefulness. The volume will be of value not 
only in the schools, but also to those who wish to become 
experts in this fascinating work. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New 
York. Price, $1.10, postpaid.) 


;_In considering Optimism, the latest work of Miss Helen 
Keller, one is confronted by the difficulty of classification. 
Shall the book be considered as a literary production or as 
the work of the wonderful deaf blind girl who is just com- 
pleting her college education? Apparently the publishers 
intend it to be considered as a literary work. But the crit- 
ical reader will find it difficult to accept this point of view. 
[he autobiographical creeps into the little essay constantly, 
with the result that the reader wonders thruout its perusal 
and is amazed at Miss Keller’s ability. 


When we consider her physical misfortunes, the little vol- 
ume appears like a miracle. A careful reading shows that 
the author has studied widely and well, and has thought for 
herself. It is a production which few girls in college could 
approach. 

The doctrine of optimism finds a new meaning when 
treated from Miss Keller’s standpoint. The fact that, af- 
flicted as she has been, she is still an optimist is a weighty 
argument for ordinary mortals to turn toward that view of 
life. She preaches that the world is getting better and that 
such writers as Schopenhauer and Omar Khayyam are in- 
jurious forces in existence. While we cannot always, per- 
haps, agree with the reasoning, the little book makes inter- 
esting and helpful reading, Both thru its sentiments and 
authorship it is sure to be a force for betterment and en- 
couragement to the many thousand friends of the author. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New York.) 


The Parliamentary Pathfinder, by William H. Bartlett, is 
a volume of the Handy Information Series prepared for the 
use of debating societies and other clubs, small and great. 
It contains all the approved material of other ‘‘Rules of 
Order ’’ manuals now extant, in addition to other features 
distinctly its own. Thenovelty of the work lies not so much 
in the matter asin the manner of it. The text, the aim, 
effect, and form of each of the common parliamentary mo- 
tions, and the governing rules, are given by black-letter 
topics arranged in alphabetical order. The most important 
i are summarized in a Quick Reference Chart, printed 
in two colors, which enables one to answer in an instant an 
one of several hundred questions. Besides there is a tal 
on the organization of a deliberative assembly, a concise 
discussion of motions and rules of order, a glossary of 
eo and other features. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 

ork.) 


How to Illustrate is a practical little treatise on drawing 
for newspapers, magazines, and books. For the beginner 
in such work it should prove invaluable. Every point is ex- 
plained clearly and is well illustrated by diagrams. The gen- 
erally approved ways of doing things have been incorporated. 
The author, Charles Hope Provost, thru his successful ex- 
perience as artist for many of the leading publications, knows 
exactly what he is talking about, and, in addition, he has 
gained the ability of putting his matter forward in such a 
way that it may be grasped easily. Technic, nature, ani- 
mals, landscapes, and portraits are some of the subjects 
treated. Careful attention is given to ornamental work in 
book covers and book work generally. Not only does Mr. 
Provost tell about the technical side, but he tells how to sell 
the finished product. The book closes with a list of pub- 
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lishers who buy illustrative work or engage artists. 

Anyone who desires to get an idea of illustrating should 
read this little book. Not only will it be of he'p to any 
teacher of drawing, but much of it will be found exceedingly 
entertaining reading. The publishers arethe Harvard Text- 
Book Corporation, Harvard Building, New York. 


The Curious Book of Birds, by Abbie Farwell Brown. — 
There are many books nowadays that tell how birds look and 
about their habits down to the minutest detail, but give 
nothing of their history, or of what birds have meant to all 
generations of men, women, and children since the world 
began. Any one can study the birds himself, but the quaint, 
old-time fancies about them are liable to be lost. This book 
is based on the playful imaginative stories of birds—the old 
legends and folk-lore—and intended for the amusement of 
children. These stories originated in many lands, but have 
not lost their charm in the transplanting. The illustrations 
by E. Boyd Smith are in thoro accord with the text. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, New York.) 


Dearie, Dot, and the Dog is a story by Julie M. Lippmann, 
one who has the keenest appreciation of child life and child 
feeling. The principal characters are two of the dearest 
little girls in the world and their fluffy little playmate. It 
is a story of home life and experience, but incidents, such as 
parties and so on, are introduced that make the narrative 
one of absorbing interest to the child. The make-up of the 
book is handsome. It is illustrated by Margaret F. Winner. 
(The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. Price $0.80.) 


The Old Furniture Book, by N. Hudson Moore. It is the 
boast of this age that it is much ahead of previous periods 
in everything that makes for comfort and progress. The 
twentieth century man or woman should not be too sure of 
this. The turning out of thousands of articles by machin- 
ery may conduce to cheapness, and that may be an advant- 
age, in certain ways. In other ways it is not. The chromo, 
however, well made, cannot compete with the oi] painting; 
the machine-made furniture cannot be placed in the same 
class with the furniture that is carved out of oak with 
loving care. Into this furniture the workman put a part of 
his life. It is this that makes it valuable. Morris under- 
stood this when he became the apostle of the antique in 
England, and turned public taste against the tawdry and 
worthless. In this volume we have described and illustrated 
the different kinds of antique furniture. The chapters re- 
late to old oak, old leather, turkey work, etc.; Dutch furni- 
ture, Chippendale; Adam, Sheraton, empire; colonial and 
later periods, French furniture, musical instruments, clocks; 
handles, feet, stuffs, etc. In such a book the illustrations 
are as important as the text. There are 112 in this book. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. Price, $2.00.) 


Under Mad Anthony’s Banner is a story by James Ball 
Naylor dealing with the events of General Wayne’s cam- 
paign against the Indians in the Ohio region in 1793. 
Wayne’s predecessors had met with disaster, but he made 
such a whirlwind campaign that the savages were com- 
pletely subdued. Mr. Naylor has done full justice to his 
subject. The exciting scenes of life on the frontier are 
described with great ability. The illustrations are by C. M. 
Coolidge. (The Saalfield Publishing Company, Akron, Ohio.) 





Well Posted. 
A California Doctor With Forty Years’ Experience. 


‘‘In my forty years’ experience asa teacher and practi- 
tioner along hygienic lines,’’ says a Los Angeles physician, 
‘‘T have never found a food to compare with Grape-Nuts 
for the benefit of the general health of all classes of people. 
I have recommended Grape-Nuts for a number of years to 
patients with the greatest success and every year’s experi- 
rience makes me more enthusiastic regarding its use. 

‘*I make it a rule to always recommend Grape-Nuts and 
Postum Food Coffee in place of coffee when giving my pa- 
tients instructions as to diet, for I know both Grape-Nuts 
and Postum can be digested by anyone. 

‘‘As for myself, when engaged in much mental work mY 
diet twice a day consists of Grape-Nuts and rich cream. 
find it just the thing to build up gray matter and keep the 
brain in good working order. 

‘*In addition to its wonderful effects as a brain and nerve 
food Grape-Nuts always keeps the digestive organs in per- 
fect, healthy tone. I carry it with me when I travel, other- 
wise I am almost certain to have trouble with my stomach.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Strong endorsements like the above from physicians all 
over the country have stamped Grape-Nuts the most scienti- 
fic food in the world. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Mississippi legislature has re- 
fused to allow teachers’ licenses granted 
in one county to be accepted in another 
county. It was contended that the 
superintendents of some counties are en- 
tirely too lax in their examinations and 
that it would not be fair to the more 
careful superintendents to have the lax 
ones thus recognized. 


_ Three live oenins affecting school 
interests in Missouri are county super- 
vision of schools, compulsory attendance 
of children between the ages of eigh 
and fourteen years, and free text-books. 
The first will be voted upon in April, and 
the third in November. 


Speaking of the aims of the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies recently, 
Bishop McFaul, of Trenton, N. J., said: 
“* Retain the present public school sys- 
tem, but do not bar Catholics out of 
their rights as citizens. The federation 
has taken an admirable stand on this 
question. Its platform is: 

That there shall be no public moneys 
paid out for religious instruction in any 
school. But let the state examine our 
schools, and if on examination it is found 
that we are giving the children an edu- 
cation which comes up to the require- 
ments of the state, then let the state 
pay for it.’’ 


Dr. Alice Hanson Luce has resigned 
her position as dean of women and pro- 
fessor of English in Oberlin college, to 
become owner and principal of the Wil- 
ard American School for Girls, in Ber- 
lin, Germany. This school has had an 
eminently successful history of eighteen 
years. It offers collegiate and advanced 
courses in modern languages, including 
English, history, music, and art, under 
the best trained German teachers. Dr. 
Luce is well fitted for this work by long 
residence in Germany, and by experi- 
ence as a teacher in the Girls’ Latin 
school, Boston, Smith college, Wellesley, 
and Oberlin. Miss Luce went to her 
present position in April, 1900. 


It is expected that the Glens Falls, N. 
Y., academy, after a fifty years exist- 
ence, will be closed at the end of the 
present school year. Dr. D. C. Farr, its 
principal for a quarter of a century, died 
a month ago, and the trustees are con- 
sidering the advisability of discontinuing 
the school. 


There is a movement on foot among 
the leading law schools of the country to 
abolish the degree of bachelor of laws, 
LL. B., and substitute the degree of 
doctor of Jaw, J.D, instead. The insti- 
tutions which are reported to be consid- 
ering the change are Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Chicago, and Leland Stan- 
ford. The main arguments in behalf of 
the proposition are those of academic 
propriety and uniformity. 


The New York court of appeals has 
rendered a decision which settles the 
question of the nuns’ salaries in Roches- 
ter. The suit was to prevent the pay- 
ment of salaries as_ public school 
teachers to four nuns in St. Mary’s 
a asylum. The suit was dismissed 
and the nuns will receive the salaries. 
All the courts have held that the asy- 
lum is not a school within the meaning 
of the law. 


The Park street public school, of Port- 
land, Oregon, has been destroyed by 
fire, a loss of $60,000. It was one of the 
most important schools in the city. The 
school system will be somewhat incon- 
venienced as the greater part of the ex- 
hibit for the St. Louis exposition was 
destroyed. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Abigail 
Iney, of Cleveland, O., Oberlin college 


is to receive the Olney Art gallery, con- 
taining one of the finest private collec- 
tions of art’works in the country. The 
college is to have $10,000 also to main- 
tain the collection. 


What is said to be the smallest school 
in the world exists on the islet of Nord- 
strandschmor in the North sea. The 
little island is continually being worn 
away by oceanic upheaval. A century 
ago there were fifty inhabitants, who 
lived by fishing and rude husbandry, and 
in 1836 a little school was erected cap- 
able of providing for about a dozen chil- 
dren. With the dwindling of the islet, 
however, the population has thinned 
away. For five years past the school 
attendance has varied from nothing to 
half-a-dozen children. 


Recent Deaths. 


Miss Lizzie M. Hadley, one of the best 
and oldest teachers in the Lowell, Mass., 
schools, died on Jan. 29. She was ap- 
pointed a teacher in the primary depart- 
ment of the Colburn school in 1869, and 
went to the Ames school when that 
building was erected. Miss Hadley was 
well known as a contributor to educa- 
tional publications, a number of her con- 
tributions having appeared in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, Primary School, and 
The Teachers’ Institute. 


Miss Sarah A. Dickey, principal of 
the Mt. Hermon, Miss., seminary, a 
school for the higher education and 
training of colored girls, died on Jan. 25. 





Miss Dickey was born at Middleton, 
Ohio, and was a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke seminary. In 1870 she became 
a teacher in the public schools of Clin- 
ton, Miss., and in 1872 started Mt. Her- 
non seminary. Sheaccomplished, during 
the last thirty odd years, a great work 
in elevating the negro along moral and 
intellectual lines. 


The Rev. Dr. Jacob Cooper, professor 
of philosophy and logic at Rutgers col- 
lege, died on Jan. 31. Dr. Cooper was 
born in Butler county, Ohio, in 1830. In 
1852 he was graduated from Yale, and 
two years later received the degree of 
doctor of pron ap A at the University of 
Berlin. Later he studied theology at the 
University of Edinburgh. The following 
a. were conferred upon him: 
S.T.D., Columbia university, 1874; 
D.C. L., Jena, 1873; LL.D., Tulane 
university, 1895. 

From 1855-1866 Dr, Cooper was pro- 
fessor of Greek in Center college, Ken- 
tucky. In 1866 he became professor of 
Greek at Rutgers college. In 1883 he 
was made professor of ethics and meta- 
physics at the University of Michigan, 
and since 1893 had been professor of 
philosophy and logic at Rutgers. 


Miss Clara Woodward Greene, vice- 
principal of the Newark high school, 
died on Feb. 1. She had been connected 
with the Newark high schools since 
1878. 


Miss Mary L. Benjamin, a retired 
— teacher of Jersey City, died on 
an, 22, 


Chicago News. 


A special committee of the Chicago 
principals has prepared a report advo- 
cating that all school papers be censored. 
The principals are to be the censors. 
The committee recommends that all mat- 
ter for publication and all advertise- 
ments be submitted for approval. The 
sale on school premises of publications 
not under the control of the principals 
will be prohibited. 


Supt. T. H. MacQueary, of the Chi- 
cago Parental school, believes that soli- 
tary confinement is the best substitute 
for corporal punishment. He says that 
so long as present conditions continue 
parental schools will be necessary, but 
they should not be regarded as penal in- 
stitutions. He blames heredity and ef- 
vironment for truancy and says that the 
remedy is education thru the state, 
school, church, and labor union. 


The Chicago Post is sponsor for the 
statement that President Eliot intends 
to renew the fight for placing in the 
hands of the president of the N. E. A. 
the power to choose the nominating com- 
mittee. This is the same cause which 
President Eliot and President Butler 
advocated at the convention last sum- 
mer. It was defeated thru the efforts 
of Miss Margaret Haley, of Chicago. 


‘*Pennsylvania and the Southern 
states are especially in need of legisla- 
tion on child labor,’’ says Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. ‘‘In 
fact, the need of adequate child labor 
laws can be seen in a great many states. 
Even Russia outstrips America as a 
whole in this respect. 

‘‘The new Illinois statute in regard to 
child labor is very good. If it is en- 
forced it will prevent the employment of 
little children in factories and secure 
their attendance at school. 


William B. Mundie, the architect of 
the Chicago board of education, has 
ordered the assembly halls in thirty- 
three public school buildings closed. 
This action is due to the fact that in 


their present condition they would be a 
menace to the safety of the pupils in 
case of fire. Two of the buildings 
closed are new structures which have 
been open only a few weeks. The nar- 
rowness of the exits is the fault in both 
schools. 

The use of the halls will be allowed 
for class and gymnastic purposes, but 
for meeting purposes they must be kept 
closed until the violation of the fire or- 
dinances is remedied. 


Dr. Harper, of the University of Chi- 
cago, states that the qualifications of an 
ideal college professor are as follows: 

1. He should be married. 

2. He should be a church member. 

8. He should mix with his students 
outside the class-rooms. 

4. He should have a doctor’s degree. 

5. He should be willing to work hard 
eleven months in the year. . 

6. He should be in sympathy with the 
public, and take an active interest in 
public affairs.’’ 


The experiment of segregating the 
sexes at the University of Chicago has 
been a_ success, according to Dean 
George E. Vincent. His report reads: 

‘‘Unofficially various instructors who 
have taught the classes exclusively for 
men or women have told me that from 
their experience they believe segrega- 
tion is going to work out as an educa- 
tional and social success. One interest- 
ing feature of the situation is that sev- 
eral of the instructors who were radically 
opposed to segregation now say that 
their experience leads them to favor it 
heartily.”’ 

Dr. Harper has announced that the 
University of Chicago, founded by John 
D. Rockefeller, is no longer a Baptist 
institution, and has outgrown its denom- 
inational character. eligious denom- 
inationalism in universities, he says, is 
‘‘narrow-mindedness,’’ and the fact 
that the university has broken away 
from this class is an evidence of its 
progress. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The Society of Educational Research 
will hold its annual meeting in the Law 
Room, New York university, on Feb. 13 
atl0a.M. The president of the society 
will deliver an address. Professor 
Thorndike, of Teachers college, will read 
@ paper on ‘‘ What Constitutes an Effi- 
cient Teacher of Geography.’’ Dr. J. M. 
Rice, director of the bureau of research, 
will present a report. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club will meet at 
the St. Denis on Saturday evening, Feb. 
13. Dr. Richard G. Boone, ex-superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati schools, will 
speak on ‘‘Education as a Process.’’ Prin. 
William McAndrew, of the Girls’ Tech- 
= high school, will also deliver an ad- 

ress. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association will 
meet in Law Kuom No. 1, New York 
university, Washington square, at 10.30 
A.M., Saturday, Feb. 13. The topic of 
the morning will be ‘‘Some Important 
Phases of the Subject of Athletics.’’ 


As aresult of the work of District 
Supt. Julia Richman, one theater mana- 
ger has been arrested for permitting 
boys in his playhouse. Miss Richman 
says small boys are tempted to steal to 
get into the theaters, and she started a 
movemert which led to the discovery of 
two twelve-year old boys in a Bowery 
theater. The manager was held for 
trial. The penal code prohibits the at- 
tendance of children under sixteen at 
theaters unless accompanied by parents 
or guardians. 


The board of education has unani- 
mously re-elected the following district 
superintendents for the full term of :ix 
years: James M. Edsall, Miss Grace 
Strachan, Joseph Taylor, and Darwin 
L. Bardwell. 

The board has also upheld the con- 
tention of Associate Superintendent 
Walsh that his term expires in Septem- 
ber, 1907. 


The by-laws of the board of education 
have been amended as follows: To pro- 
vide for the presentation of more spe- 
cific evidence of the age of children ap- 
plying for admission to school; to provide 
that the term mixed class should apply 
only to classes above the kindergartens; 
to allow the principals of the high 
schools to determine the hours of part 
time sessions in their respective schools; 
fixing the compensation of normal stu- 
dents acting as substitutes at $1.50 per 
day; modifying the requirements for 
license as teacher of cooking. 


Tre following principals have been ap- 
— by the board of education: 

ames J. Reynolds, P. S. No. 122, Brook- 
lyn; Mary J. C. O’Neil, P. S. No. 66, 
Brooklyn; Charles C. Holden, P. S. No. 
17, Bronx; Elijah Jenks, Jr., P. S. No. 
16, Bronx. 


The special economy committee of the 
board of education recently invited the 
principals to consider the least hurtful 
way to save $250,000. 

Miss Alida S. Williams, of P. S. No. 
33, Manhattan, attacked the supply com- 


mittee for putting on the supply list tke Ps 


same article purchasable over a wide 
range of prices. She stated that there 
was extravagance in the purchase of 
supplies and asked the reason for 217 
principals being allowed to purchase in 
excess of their allowance. 


Prof. George Edward Woodberry, 
head of the department of comparative 
literature at Columbia university, has 
resigned. It is understood that he in- 
tends to give his time to study and lit- 
erature. Professor Woodberry went to 
Columbia from Harvard twelve years 


Lowell. He built up the department of 
comparative literature until it became 
the best patronized and most popular in 
the institution. 


The following teachers have been re- 
tired at their own request: Hannah A. 
Jollie, P. S. No. 48, Manhattan, appoint- 
ed 1858; Emma A. Williams, P. S. No. 
32, Brooklyn, appointed, 1874; Walter L. 
Ellis, music, Manhattan, appointed 18€0; 
Annie E. Barnes, P. S. No. 11, Manhat- 
tan, appointed 1866; Lucilla Knight, P. 
S. No. 45, Brooklyn, appointed 1871; 
Mary Cecil Conn, P. S. No. 45, Brooklyn, 
appointed 1873; Kate Hasluck, P. S. No. 
40, Brooklyn, appointed 1872; Emma A. 
L. Cheseborough, P. S. No. 23, Brook- 
lyn, appointed 1871; Mary E. Adams, P. 
S. No. 12, Brooklyn, = 1865; 
Maria S. Shapley, P. S. No. 16, Brook- 
lyn, appointed 1863; Kate Mulrooney, P. 
S. No. 29, Manhattan, appointed 1855. 


At the annual dinner of the Physics 
club, R. Wesley Burnham, of the Eras- 
m's Hall high school, read a paper on 
‘‘The Physics Work Shop.’’ Dr. Alex- 
ander C. Humphreys, president of 
Stevens institute, spoke on the ‘‘Proper 
Fitting of Physics Pupils for Engineer- 
ing Schools,’’ and Prof. W. F. Magie, of 
Princeton, discussed a paper on ‘‘ Boyle 
and Townley, or Observation and Re- 
flection.”’ 


Want Privilege of Rod. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
has sent the following communication 
to President Rogers, of the board of ed- 
ucation, asking that corporal punishment 
be restored: 

At the last meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association, held on Jan. 11, 1904, it was 
unanimously voted that the association 
should request the board of education 
to restore to the principals of schools the 
privilege as to corporal punishment 
which obtained in Brooklyn before con- 
solidation. 

Under these regulations the principal 
of aschool was authorized to inflict cor- 
poral punishment, of the necessity for 
which he was to be the sole judge. He 
made monthly reports of the number of 
pupils reported to him for discipline and 
the number in which corporal punish- 
ment had been inflicted. 

Our association to-day numbers 3,543 
members, and the sentiment seems to be 
very nearly unanimous for the return of 
the old methods. 


Brooklyn Principals Resolutions. 


eg = pam to Controller Grout’s text- 
book bill seems to be general in educa- 
tional circles in New York city. The 
Brooklyn Principals’ Association bas 
adopted the following resolutions on the 
subject: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
association that neither a law of the 
state nor a rule of the board of educa- 
tion ought to be enacted that will re- 
strain any officer or employee of the 
board of education from enjoying the 
= rights and privileges of authorship; 
n 


Whereas, It has come to the knowl- 
edge of the Brooklyn Principals’ Associa- 
tion that an assertion has been made 
that the use of certain text-books in the 
schools is due to the influence of the 
official position of the authors of such 
books; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, as members of 
that association, declare any such as- 
sertion to be incorrect, and that we 
hereby positively state that in the case 
of any and all school books, we are in- 
fluenced only by the quality of the books 


ago, recommended by James Russell and the best interests of the schools. 


A Pension Plan. 


Chairman Chatfield, of the committee 
on teachers’ interests of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association, has prepared 
a report. arguing for the plan of pension 
legislation proposed by the association. 
om main points of his report are as fol- 
ows: 

A system of pensions should be main- 
tained for the good of the teacher and 
for the good of the system. 

The conservation of the present fund 
is a matter of present moment. 

The support of the pension fund among 
teachers should come from all members 
of the teaching and supervising staff in 
the same proportion, not merely from the 
sick and possibly needy. ‘ 

The individual teacher paysa relatively 
small amount in proportion to the amount 
received in return. 

The partial support of the fund by 
teachers will have a great moral effect 
upon public opinion. 


Doctors of Pedagogy Meet. 


The annual dinner of the Doctors of 
Pedagogy was a very enjoyable occasion. 
Pres. Edward M. Stitt, who acted as 
toastmaster, called attention to the fact 
that many teachers trained in theory 
tend to disregard what is practical. The 
great aim should be to achieve practical 
results. In an address on ‘‘ The Schools 





Frederick J. Reilly. 


President Male Teachers’ Association, New York. 


and Democracy,’’ Dr. Charles B. Gilbert 
said that democracy was the ideal social 
condition and the only door to it was ed- 
ucation. The school educates by its life 
and not by what it teaches unless what 
it teaches is co-ordinate with life. The 
essentials of life are environment, ideals, 
and occupation. In addition to these es- 





W. M. Simmons. 
Secretary Male Teachers’ Association, New York, 


sentials there is in school life that of 
discipline, which, however, is quite fre- 
quently in force for ill. The good kin- 
——— is more nearly the ideal school. 

Chancellor MacCracken, of New York 
university, criticised the proposed state 
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unification bill. He announced that gifts 
in small sums am_unting to $2,000 had 
been received by the university for the 
establishment of an Edward R. Shaw 
fellowship. 

Prin. Bernard Cronson, of P. S. No. 
125, declared that the teachers owed a 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Maxwell for 
having done so much to uplift their pro- 
fession. Dr. Gertrude Edmunds, of the 
Lowell, Mass., Training school, spoke on 
**Success in Teaching’’ and incidentally 
urged the establishment of a fellowship 
to Dr. Jerome Allen. Dr. Francis L. J. 
Paul concluded the set speeches by a 
talk on ‘‘ Facts and Fads in Education.’’ 


Special Board Meeting. 


In accordance with the usual custom, 
the board of education has been reorgan- 
ized at a special meeting. Pres. Henry 
A. Rogers and Vice-Pres. Frank D. 
Babbott were re-elected. No opposing 
candidates appeared, but Mr. Rogers en- 
countered some opposition. Commis- 
sioner Jonas said: ‘‘ 1 am opposed to the 
re-election of Mr. Rogers. My opposi- 
tion is not personal in its nature, but I 
wish to be perfectly honest with you. I 
believe that the situation in the schools 
that has been brought on by the intro- 
duction of this new course of study 
makes it necessary that this board should 
have a more forcible man at its head 
than it has had during the past year.’’ 

Mr. Rogers received twenty-nine votes 
and six votes were blank. Associate 
Supt. Clarence E. Meleney, who has 
charge of the truant department, and C. 
B. J. Snyder, architect and superintend- 
ent of school buildings, were re-elected 
without opposition. The board decided 
to oppose the bill that has lately been 
introduced into the legislature, the ob- 
ject of which is to restrict the board of 
education in its choice of teachers to the 
applicants from New York city. 

It was also determined to curtail the 
present text-book list. The board of 
superintendents has been instructed to 
prepare a list, containing three or four 
text-books of a kind for each grade, 
with accompanying prices. The prin- 
cipals will then be instructed to clioose 
the cheapest, if the cheapest are just as 
good as the higher priced books. 
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society. The p se of the committee 
is tv secure for public school use part of 
the $50,000 appropriation which is per- 
mitted annually to be used by the city 
for the beautification of the city. 

The chairman of the committee, George 
E. Bissell has formed a plan to take 
some specific school building, and have it 
looked over by a committee of the best 
artists of the city. They are to report 
on the most desirable way of treating it 
as to mural decoration, using historical 
points as subjects. It is not intended to 
treat the individual school-rooms, but the 
main entrances, so that instead of unat- 
tractive walls, the pupils may see daily 
as they pass, some great work of art 
executed by the best artists of America, 
representing some part of the history of 
the country worthy of particular note. 


The New High School. 


tiIn the De Witt Clinton High school, 
the contract for which has recently been 
awarded, New York is to have one of 
the finest buildings of the kind in Amer- 
ica. Not only will it be constructed in a 
manner which will defy criticism, but it 
will cost the city less than other cities 
pay for their high schools. The other 
ocal high schools cost from $204 to $230 
per pupil; the De Witt Clinton will cost 
about $230. The Springfield High school 
cost $523 per pupil, and the high schools 
in Boston cost $461, $476, and $552. As 
a matter of fact Boston pays double 
what New York does per class-room in 
the elementary schools. 

The new high school will be built on 
the plan of the letter H, with the main 
front facing Tenth avenue. It will con- 


tain a sub-basement or cellar, a base- 
ment, and above this five stories and an 
attic. 
In the sub-basement will be placed the 
ray | and ventilating apparatus and 
to) 


space for cold storage. 

The main floor of the auditorium, to- 
gether with the gymnasium, natatorium, 
and locker rooms, will occupy the greater 
part of the basement, the entrances from 
Tenth avenue and Fifty-eighth and Fifty- 
ninth streets leading, by means of stair- 
ways, directly to the main floor of the 
auditorium and gymnasium. 

The first floor will contain the gallery 


- and upper part of the auditorium and 


Open Library. 


The board of superintendents has de- 
cided to open the city superintendent’s 
library in the hall of the board of educa- 
tion for the use of principals, teachers, 
and others identified with the local 
schools. The following rules governing 
the use of the library have been adopted: 

First: The library of the city superin- 
tendent may be used as a reference 
library by members and officers of the 
board of education, and all members of 
the teaching and supervising staff. 

Second: Books not used for general 
reference and such books as may be not 
in general demand may be drawn from 
the library and retained not longer than 
two weeks, without renewal. Renewal 
may be made upon application by letter 
or in person for a second period of two 
weeks. 

Third: The library shall be open on 
Wednesdav and Friday afternoons, from 
3:00 until 5:00, during the school year, 
for the issuing and receipt of books. 


Artistic Schools. 


Dr. Maxwell has been appointed a 
member of the committee on decoration 
of public schools of the Municipal Art 
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the offices for the principal and his 
clerks, and for the superintendents, and 
class and drawing-rooms. The main en- 
trance to the building from Tenth aven- 
ue will lead directly to this floor, and 
will be approached thru a large logia or 
covered porch, from wnich eight single 
doors will iead to the main foyer. It is 
the intention that the entire school shall 
enter thru this logia, thus greatly facili- 
tating the supervision of the pupils. 

From the second floor and above, the 
building assumes the form of the letter 
H, the roof of the auditorium stopping 
at this level, forming a large court, by 
which ample light and air can be fur- 
nished to the adjoining class-rooms, sky- 
lights placed in the roof of the audito- 
rium supplying light to that room. The 
second floor will be given over to 
biological laboratories, library, drawing, 
and class-rooms, and a small gymnasium, 
together with auxiliary closets, store- 
rooms, etc. 

The third floor will be arranged simi- 
larly to the second, with biological labo- 
ratories in the north wing, directly above 
those on the second floor, and laborato- 
ries for physics in the south wing, the 
remainder of this floor being given up to 
lecture and class-rooms, a study hall, 
and various offices. 

Ciass-rooms, study hall, and library 
will be placed on the fourth floor, and on 
the fifth floor will be laboratories for 
chemistry, study hall, lecture-rooms, and 
class-rooms. 

A large and well-arranged lunch-room 
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has been provided for in the attic, with 
every facility for supplying lunch to a 
large number of pupils in a short space 
of time. 

The building has been designed some- 
what after the style of the Flemish 
renaissance, with large gables and dor- 
mers on the fronts, covered by high- 
pitched roofs. The interior will be ar- 
ranged carefully. The foyer and en- 
trances will be finished in marble, and 
the walls and ceilings of the auditorium 
with ornamented plaster work. 

The building will accommodate nearly 
4,000 pupils, the auditorium alone having 
a capacity for about 2,000 sittings. Ex- 
its from the auditorium and the building 
have been carefully arranged, and ample 
stairways and elevators will be provided. 
Every room will have direct outside light, 
and in no case be provided with less than 
150 square feet of window openings. The 
building will be heated by steam and the 
best methods of ventilating will be in- 
stalled. The sanitary arrangements 
thruout will be ample and of the best. 
The total cost for general construction 
will be $650,400. The cubical displace- 
ment of the building is 3,650,967 feet, 
giving a cost of 78 cents per cubic foot. 


The Unification Bill. 


At the present writing it appears to 
be settled that the Lewis unification bill 
will pass. It is understood that the poli- 
tical powers have decided upon this 
course and that Pres. Andrew S. Draper, 
of the University of Illinois, will be the 
first commissioner of education. Dr. 
Draper has a long record as an educator. 
He was member of the Albany board 
of education from 1879 to 1881, was a 
member of the New York legislature in 
1881, and was New York state superin- 
tendent of public instruction from 1&&6 
to 1892, when he went to Cleveland as 
superintendent of schools. In 1898 he 
was elected the first superintendent of 
schools of Greater New York, but de- 
clined the office. He has been president 
of the University of Illinois since 1894. 

Great powers will rest in the hands of 
the new commissioner of education. He 
will be the executive officer of the re- 
gents, and will succeed the superintend- 
ent of public instruction. He will have 
general supervision of all educational 
departments, including elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education, and will 
administer the consolidated school law 
and the university law. He will have 
power to create such departments as he 
may see fit, appoint their heads, and fix 
the salaries of the latter. He will direct 
the expenditure of about $4,500,0C0 a 
year. The patronage within his control 
will be large. Among the disbursements 
within his control are those for clerks of 
the department of public instruction, 
drawing $21,700 a year; deputies draw- 
ing $8,500; more than $20,0(0 in the re- 
gents’ office; state library expenses, 
$38,000, and state museum expenses of 
$24,000 a year. 

Opposition to the bill will come from 
the minority in the legislature and some 
of the regents. The > object to 
being legislated out of office. They 
argue that the proposed act is unconsti- 
tutional on the ground that the regents 
have a life tenure and cannot be dis- 
posed of at the whim of the legislature. 

The minority leaders charge that the 
framers of the bill were influenced by 
partisan considerations. 





Alfred Bailey, M. D., Fall River, Mass., 
in a letter of recent date writes: I have 
had splendid results from five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets in rheumatic gout, as well 
as la grippe. Antikammia tablets offer a 
most convenient remedy for all nerve 
pain, particularly neuralgia and headache, 
two tablets being the adult dose. —Massa 
chusetts Medical Journal. 
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New England Notes. 


The annual report of President Eliot, 
of Harvard contains several topics of 
general interest. The good health of 
the university—only ten deaths among 
4,261 students,—is considered striking. 
He attributes this to the fact that the 
members of the university are more in- 
telligent. than the average population; 
taking advantage of all existing medical 
skill and living under more wholesome 
conditions than those of people at large. 

President Eliot cites several tables 
which seem to indicate that of all the 
schools which prepare students for Har- 
vard the public schools are the best. 
Out of the 172 men who took the degree 
of A. B. with honors last year, eighty- 
four came from the public schools, as 
compared with forty-four from acade- 
mies and thirty-two from private schools. 
The rest were trained by private tutors. 

The fifth annual conference of the As- 
sociation of American Universities will 
be held at New Haven, Conn., on Feb. 
18, 19, and 20. The conference will be 
divided into four sessions, at the first of 
which the uniformity of university 
statistics and expenditure will be dis- 
cussed. At the remaining sessions 
papers will be read by Prof. Richard 
Hendson, of the University of Michigan; 
Prof. Paul oe of the University of 
Chicago; Pres. Ira Remsen, of Johns 
a university; Prof. C. M. Bake- 
well, of the University of California; 
Pres. A. T. re of Yale, and Presi- 
dent Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
university. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Rhode Island legislature to abolish the 
present large school committee of Provi- 
dence and replace it with a small com- 
pact body. The bill provides that next 
November the electors of Providence 
shall elect a school committee of five 
members. The term of service is to be 
for five years, altho the first members 
elected will retire at the end of one, two, 
three, four, and five years. The board 
is to serve without pay, and no member 
is to be eligible to appointment or em- 
ployment by the board, or be interested 
directly or indirectly in any contract 
made with the board. The board is 
authorized to elect a superintendent of 
schools and fix his compensation and 
term of office. Teachers are to be ap- 
pointed by him subject to the approval 
of the board, but he is to have the 
power to suspend or dismiss teachers. 


D. C. Heath & Company announce a 
new edition of ‘‘ Principles of Political 
Economy,’’ by Charles Gide. The fact 
that Professor Gide’s book has gone thru 
eight editions in the original French and 
has been translated into Russian, Swed- 
ish. Polish, Danish, Finnish, Spanish, 
and Bohemian is good evidence of its 
usefulness. The first English transla- 
tion, published in 1889, has been used 
widely in England and America as a 
college text-book, despite numerou; 
features which placed it at a disadvan- 
tage when compared with other text- 
books designed to moey the same need. 
In the new edition these objectionable 
features have been eliminated, and the 
book has been more closely adapted to 
the needs of American students in 
economics. The a mage aim of the 
book is to give a plain statement of ac- 
cepted principles of the science, a sum- 
mary of the unsettled problems, and a 
clear, brief, and impartial outline of the 
bir solutions that have been pro- 
posed. 


Supervisor George H. Martin, of the 
Boston public schools, has been elected 
to the secretaryship of the Massachu- 
setts board of education, to succeed the 
late Frank A. Hill. It is understood that 
Mr. Martin has consented to accept the 
position. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1903 





RECEIPTS IN 1903 





Premiums, - - - - - - = = = = = = $6,136,253.94 
Interest and rents, - - - - - - = - = = 1,394,496.90 
Other income, - - . - - . - - - - 215.515.87 
Total receipts, - 2- © © «= “= (0 '*= $7,746,266. a 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1903 
Death claims, (less $9,941 reinsurance), and matured 
endowments (less $12,500 reinsurance), - - $1,987,934.50 
Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends, - 881,402.82 
Surrendered and canceled policies, - - - - 478,709.88 
Total payments to policyholders, - - - . - $3,348,047. 20 
Allother disbursements, - - - - - - - = = 1,596, 200. 36 
Total disbursements, - - - - - - > $4,944, 247.56 
ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 
First mortgage loans on realestate,- - -  ~- $14,148,092.97 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies, 3,233,428.00 
Stocks and bonds, - © = = = - = 18,105,596.25 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office 
building, = < ‘<= ss © « -«= 398,872.15 
Premium notes on policies in force, - - - - 747,252.38 
Deferred premiums and premiums in course of col- 
lection (reserve charged in liabilities), net, - 786,683.18 
Interest and rents due and accrued (due, $3,142.90; 
accrued, but not due, $464,409.35), - - - 467,552.25 
Cash on hand and in banks, ar 703,522.21 
Totalassets, - - - - - - $33,590, 999.39 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve, Massachusetts standard, - - - = $30,314,692.00 
Reported death claims and matured endowments in 
process of adjustment, - - - -  - 59,904 00 
Balance ofinstallment policy death claimsnot yetdue, 216,978.05 
Unpaid dividends, due and to become due, - - 812,472.17 
Premiums collected, but not yet due, = 9% is 23, 109.38 
Unpaid expenses, bills not presented, - - - _ 16,352.41 
Total liabilities, - - - - - 30, 948,508.01 
Surplus, December 31, 1903, - - - $2,647,491.38 
Number of policies issued in 1903, 11,761, insuring, $24,317,223 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1903, 
73,202, insuring (including reversionary addi- 
tions), - = = ele $169, 668,456 
Gain in Insurance in force for the year 1903 - $10,964,654 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

In planning your Western trip why not 
take advantage of the offer of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway to 
allow you a choice of routes? The South- 
west Limited, Chicago to Kansas City; 
The Overland Limited, Chicago to Omaha 
and San Francisco, and The Pioneer 
Limited, Chicago to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, offer a variety of routes and ex- 
cellence in service and equipment not 
obtainable elsewhere. Complete infor- 
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roads free on request. 
W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York. 
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Great variety of Courses for Teachers of All 
Grades. Inexpensive Living. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


WE PUBLISH 


alarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
»t teachers’ prices. Uataiogs free. Address E. L 
GG &CO., 61 East 9tb Street, New York ; or 266 
Roston. Send 








Wabash Ave., Uhicago, 116 Summer 8St., 
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Highes standard. The Route ofthe — offers travelers to the Southwest better 31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 
Limited “and Suoset Linitea Ea service than they have heretofore en- 0 Tia cE IE i bMS adal 
New York and New Orleans, Los Angeles, a. Folders and booklets free. 
: ae W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, , 
B The Southern’s Palm Limited HY 381 Broadway, New York. LAING’S PLANETARIUM, a8 
New York and St. Augustine. : Sal th ‘obi of 
RIC OFFICES re tee, California theSeasons.Day'sLength 
ALEX.&. THWEATT, ety “oon yA * : . Senne Pease : Ti ; 
¥ ‘A. TURK, - Passenger Traffic Manager For illustrated folder and full informa- Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


H. HaRpwick, General Passenger Agent tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- euker 
apse nag ~~, —- og - desired, address nites argon . 

. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A , Michi- 

gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- LAING PLANETARIUM (0. 

|falo, N. Y. (Dept. G), Detroit, Mich. 

| 


No other 


as beautities the 
cosmetic like it 


Purifies as well 


skin. 
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Sour Stomach 


“T used Cascarets and feel like a new man. I have 
een = —~ from dys: 
st two years. 

ane and other drugs, but could find no relief only 
e. I will recommend Cascarets to 

my friends as the only thing for indigestion and 
cour stoppack and to kee — — n good con- 

tion. ey are very nice to eat.”’ 

1d Harry Stuckley, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 





Best For 
The Bowels 


They WORK WHILE YOU Leet 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold ii: bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 599 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXE 


a 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 





that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DIRECTOR 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers can save much valuable time by 
using a Typewriter. You will not be without 
one after once using. We furnish Remingtons, 
Smiths, Hammonds, and all standard uachines 
at from $25 to $40, with full guarantee. New 
machines at reduced prices. Will send machine 
subject to trial. Standard machines rented. 

Send postal for illustrated Vist. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway,New York City. Established 1881. 








stiet for Asthma 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, iss Asthma 
STOWELL & CO. mail. 85 cents. 


or 
= Shatiestowa. Mass. 








Please mention this paver when writing. 





The Mutual’s Report. 

The report of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., which appears in this issue, 
shows a thoroly satisfactory condition of 
management. The new business secured 
during the past year was ample in 
amount and we have reason to believe of 
an excellent character. 

A careful study of the company’s in- 
vestments must give a policy holder in 
the company a sense of absolute security. 
It also testifies to the business sagacity 
of the management. There is no inter- 
est in default on the $12,000,000 worth 
of bonds, and dividends have been re- 
ceived on the stocks. The list of bonds 
and stocks owned is interesting. The 
aggregate market value of all such 
securities, tho taken in the present low 
level of prices is $535,817 more than their 
ledger cost. 

The other figures, as well as these, go 
to make the conclusion that the com- 
pany’s strength and soundness are be- 
yond challenge. Its business is conserv- 
atively and economically managed, and 
it stands in the first rank in respect to 
its treatment and returns to policy- 
holders. No like institution better merits 
the confidence and patronage of the pub- 


lic. 
F. E. B. 

We heard a man say the other morning 
that the abbreviation for February—Feb. 
—freeze every body, and that man looked 
frozen in his ulster. It was apparent 
that he needed the kind of warmth that 
stays, the warmth that reaches from 
head to foot, all over the body. We 
could have told him from personal knowl 
edge that Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives per- 
manent warmth, it invigorates the 
blood and speeds it along through artery 
and vein, and really fits men and women, 
boys and girls, to enjoy cold weather 
and resist the attacks of disease. It 
gives the right kind of warmth, stimu- 
lates and strengthens at the same time, 
and all its benefits are lasting. There 
may be a suggestion in this for you. 


$25.40 to Atlanta and Return. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, account 
meeting Department of Superintendence, 
National Educational Association, Feb- 
ruary 23 to 25. Tickets on sale at New 
York at the above rate, good going Feb- 
ruary 20, 21, and 22, and good returning 
until February 27, inclusive. Apply to 
ticket agents in New York or Brooklyn. 


Comfort in Travel 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
traveling on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route.’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq , Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child 


WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 
FTY YEARS by MLLIONS OF MOTH- 

WHILE TEETHING 
SS. It SOOTHE- the 


HEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup.” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents» 


hottle 








as Eni. 
AuUsSed SYAPOLIO 


in house-cleaning: 
islike magic.Try a 





know its service. 


M cake ofitatonce 





Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 
“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. HickMAN, W.Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 








The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 


pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 
Latest and most pregressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 


spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visiters 


Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-RoomMs, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice M. Relloga, 


No. 114 E. Twenty-Tsirp S8t., New York City 











LOUISIANA PURCHASE and TERRITORY 


Papers of 750 words wanted covering the topic. 
Special awards for the best. For particulars 
address Competition, P.0. Box 158, Madison Ave., 
New York City. 








Extra fine imported 
56=piece 
China Gea Set 











with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee, 
88c. a lb., or 50-2 oz. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc.. or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
31-38 Vesey Street, New York 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Pope Manufacturing Co, 
Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association|} Famous 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager Equipped e 
Established 20 Years. met. ee : with two- ( hainless 
Positions filled, 6,400. 1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | speed gear, é 
coaster brake, a = f 
weston” Bicycles 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES frame: Y “7 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. " 
903 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. All Standard Chain Models 


583 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. , 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. ee — Conn. 
olumpbDla 


P Educational BR “Tribune” 
enn (Hf) Allentown, Pa. ureau “Cleveland” 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. “Crawford” 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. |) Wesiem Departmen 


viftecnth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS with ex- cago, tl. 
celleut positions, now receiving advance calls for teachers for September, 1994. Has filled college “ ” 
positions in '908 from Maine to Florida also school positions in thirty-six states. High grade Crescent 
—- and small registration list guarantees careful selection and earnest work. Send for “ h” 
anual and reference list. Don't waste time. Begin now. Monarc 
LLOGG, Mar.. 31 Union Sq., ( Bway cor. 16th St.,) N. Y. Phone 5896 J. Gramercy “ Rambler ” 


H.S. KE 
FISHER = ACENCY 
A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
free at our 


DI XON WANTS COMPETENT TEACHERS for applications received DIRECT 50:si6c Geshe? 
from School Officials. Terms reasonable and_membership fee not : 


ie 
Tae Gade meade 
BUREAU 1420 Chestnut St., - - =  #£Philadelphia 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 


TT ‘ 
3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RockwELL, Manager. mes 
receipt 























—~_— ~~ 











Schermerhorn 





the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 22%, $2". 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our tamp. 
C.J. ALBERT, Manager. rmanent patrons. Good teachers wanted. = 
Veos Bock containing valuable information Free] 


Western Office: Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every De ment of Instruction; Recommends Good ginals sto Parents. Call! 


% occa tg hes wer —_— American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency N EW Y 0 R K 7 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.| 150 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 
The James F « McCullough Teacher $’ Agency, ride, Pg schools with teachers, and 


CHICAGO : sas 

A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU Ke thers with positions by a new and 

NO WwW ISthe time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Member- equitable plan which does away with com- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day missions. 

Buys and sells schools and school prop- 


THREE Pusiic ScHoot Vacancies, the best two normal school A 
HE BEST vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in | ¢Tty of every kind. 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address Correspondence is solicited. 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) Harrispurc, Pa. 
WILLIAM E. DRAKE, - MANAGER. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7° Pt Aree oe | — 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publicand | | om lete | : | 
a esd 

privateschools,and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT Manager. C psonf . rsed i d 

, Boo _ 


CHICAGO UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY |) pv rev. rames p. rivcy, 0.4, .p. 


Provided Promptly wi 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OFFICIALS} Competent Teachers | cLotH—$1,50 POST PAI D—400 PAGES. 


Should enroll NOW for January and Succeedi : . . : 
TEACHERS VACANCIES. Manual ‘and forms Free.” | ||_. The Latin words in the Latin order just as | 
in * . Caesar wrote them: with the exact ¢itvrad || 


mM. H. LEWIS, A. M. = 224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago English equivalent of each Latin word directly || 
under it (¢zterdined); and witha second, élegant || 
translation im the margin; also with Footuotes || 
in which every word is completely parsed, and || 

ail constructions explained, with References to || 


° * the leading Latin grammars. Each page’com- || 
Interlinear Literal plete—Latin text, zzterlinear literal transla- | 


Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations tion, marginal flowing translation,’ parsing— 


. . . : ll at a glance without turning a leaf! 
Good Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Cop t Introductions—New Type— “ & e 
Leather Beni —Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the | || Completely Scanned and Parsed Aeneid, 1.-Ready August, 1900, 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
Ocgatoome Pree} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia ||| 4-s-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, NY: City. | 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. } 
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